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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOK-COVER AND TITLE-PAGE DESIGNING. 
BY W. IRVING WAY. 

N our comments on the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts Essays’’ 
r in the December number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, reference was made to Mr. Crane’s explana- 
tion of the prime object of the Exhibition Society, 
which was to give greater prominence to the designer 
and artisan, whose personality was often concealed 
behind the designation of So-and-So & Co. That the 
efforts of the society are proving effective in one direc- 
tion is evidenced by the announcements of English 
and American publishing houses. In many of these 
announcements we read that covers and title-pages are 
designed by Aymer Vallance, Aubrey Beardsley, Will 
Rothenstein, Louis J. Rhead, Laurence Housman and 
others— special stress being laid upon these points and 
to good purpose, as publishers find the names of such 
designers influence the sales of their books. In the 
present article we propose to make a few comments 
on this feature of bookmaking, such comments being 
from the standpoint of the layman rather than from the 
standpoint of the expert; and by way of illustration 
several cover designs and titles are reproduced for the 
edification of those who may care to read these notes. 

We have mentioned Mr. Louis J. Rhead. One of 
the most notable title designs by this artist is to appear 
in a book just about to be issued by the new publishing 
house of Stone & Kimball, of Cambridge and Chicago. 
It may be well to say just here that Messrs. Stone & 
Kimball are young men who are completing a course 
at Harvard. We saw Mr. Rhead’s original drawing 
for Mr. Eugene Field’s ‘‘ Holy Cross and Other Tales,’’ 
as also the original drawing for the cover, which will 
be reproduced in the next number, and both of these 
designs in the original we much admired. It is not 
possible to do the title-page design justice in our repro- 
duction, as a part of the lettering is rubricated. 

If we were disposed to be critical we might submit 
that the space allowed for the lettering is rather out of 
proportion to lettering and border, though this defect 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, stil wsenats. {foc0 per rear; in edcance, 


was not so eile in the original drawing as it is in 
the reproduction. A happier arrangement would have 
been to put the words ‘‘ Holy Cross’’ in one line, 
rubricated, in a size smaller, and the word ‘‘ The”’ in 
black above, of a size to conform to Other Tales. 
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Design by Louis J. Rhead. 


The second design was prepared by Mr. Horace T. 
Carpenter to serve for the cover of Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s ‘‘ Main-Travelled-Roads,’’ a reissue of which 
is shortly to be issued by the same publishers. This 
design is printed in gold, and being rather larger is 
far more effective than our reproduction. We believe 
this to be Mr. Carpenter’s maiden effort in cover 
designing, and he is to be congratulated on his suc- 
cess in catching the spirit of the text, though it should 
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be admitted that, like the author, he took his kodak 
into the cornfield and made a photograph from the life. 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s title to Mr. Thompson’s 
poems, printed in a light terra cotta, considered by 
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Design by Horace T. Carpenter. 











itself needs no extended comment, perhaps, but taken 
in connection with the frontispiece, by the same artist, 
and the size of the printed page, it lacks proportion, and 
indicates a straining after effect and originality. Our 
reproduction is the exact size of the original, while the 


frontispiece and printed 
POEMS pase siproxina 
BY FRANCIS 


page approximate 334 
by 5 inches. 
Our fourth repro- 


the scheme of this design, and of Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s frontispiece, reproduced elsewhere in this number, 
is elucidated by a reading of the drama. A note 
by the translator tells us that ‘‘the words ‘ Over 
Aevne’ mean literally ‘over power.’ They suggest the 
striving for something beyond the striver’s strength, 
and his consequent state. This state might be sug- 
gested by such an epithet as ‘exalté,’ or ‘over- 
wrought,’ or ‘tberspannt.’ ’’ 

While the designs chosen for reproduction in this 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER are not, perhaps, 


duction needs no com- 
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Design by Laurence Housman, 





ment further than to say 
that it is the work of 
a London artist, Mr. 
Will Rothenstein. 

The other drawings 
reproduced, being the 
back and front cover of 
Mr. Bjornson’s drama 
(Longmans & Co.), are 
reduced about one-half. 
These are the work of 
Mr. Aymer Vallance, 
and are worthy of all 
praise. The printing 
is in black, on straw- 
colored buckram, and 
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Design by Will Rothenstein. 


the strongest that could have been selected for an open- 
ing article, they are at least not without character, and 
will serve to introduce the subject. In a subsequent 
number it is proposed to submit other designs, and in 
this way to draw attention to a feature of bookmaking 
more or less neglected if not practically ignored during 
late years. Impersonal art is not unlike impersonal 
journalism in the sense that it is likely to be too often 
slovenly and bad. Good work when accompanied by 
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the name of its author means immediate recognition 
and support, and personal advertisement in connection 
with one’s work is a stimulus to honest and painstak- 


ing endeavor. 
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Design by Aymer Vallance. 














Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

CUTTING POSTER ORNAMENTS FROM VENEERING. 
BY LEON IVAN. 

BEAUMONT gives, in L’/utermediaire des Im- 
e primeurs, some very effective specimens of poster 
ornaments and type cut in veneer with a fret saw 
and mounted similar to electrotypes on a wooden base. 
The mode of operation is very simple, and commends 
itself especially to the country printer whose stock of 
display type is necessarily limited, for by this means he 
can readily reproduce lines copied from posters, or 
design lines, initials or ornaments for himself. In 
designing, unless the operator is an artist, it is recom- 
mended that rigidity of outline should be avoided and 
letters of more or less fantastic shape employed, because 
in the latter case inequalities may be made to ren- 
der the letters more striking, if care be taken to make 
each of the letters of a similar design, which is easily 
effected by tacking several pieces of veneer together 
and cutting all the A’s together. In this manner much 
labor is saved, as the L’s, F’s and E’s can all be cut at 
one operation —the superfluous portions of wood not 
needed in the first two letters being removed with a 
chisel or knife prior to mounting. The V’s and A’s 
are cut together in the same way, P and B may also be 
cut at the same time, thus curtailing the time required 
for the work, simplifying the amount of designing and 
insuring a certain amount of uniformity. In cutting 
the line ‘‘ NAVAL FETE,”’ for example, there would 
be only four letters to design — NATE —each of the 
others having been cut in duplicate with one of them. 


In cutting odd letters to fill a ‘‘ bobtail flush’’ in some 
light font, a proof of one of the originals can easily be 
taken and offset on the wood from which it is intended 
to print. Fists cut in this manner and mounted the 
reverse side up give a right and left, while comic 
designs similarly treated offer the same advantages. 
The small fret saws sold in hardware stores for ama- 
teurs form an admirable tool for this class of work, 
and many of the designs furnished with those outfits 
can be modified with a little ingenuity into effective 
grounds, panels and ornaments that would prove very 
attractive in poster work. 
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DISPLAYING NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

BY R. C. PENFIELD.* 

O the printer who likes to see the neat and sym- 

metrical in composition nothing affords more 
satisfaction than a handsomely displayed advertise- 
ment in a magazine or newspaper. In the former, 
however, with a generally high grade of paper, ink 
and presswork, there are possibilities that are not likely 
to obtain in a newspaper, and particularly in a country 
journal. 

Yet the display composition in some of the large 
city dailies is strikingly bad. It is certainly the case 
that the advertisement columns of New York dailies 
are, as a rule, botchy and amateurish to a printer’s 
eye, while Boston does not make a great deal better 
showing. Contrasted with the composition of the 
advertising in the Chicago papers, for instance, that 
of New York fares badly. Of course, the average 
country newspaper is not expected to be a specimen 
book for the typefounder, and for myself I believe a 
few good fonts are much better than a large variety. 

There may be said to be four distinct styles of news- 
paper display —the light, the medium, the heavy and 
the fancy. I do not mean by the latter that style 
which includes shaded letters, texts and flourishes — 
any good ‘printer will agree with me that this sort of 
display is always in bad taste. But what I should 
term fancy would be the outline letters, of which there 
are now many styles cut especially for this very pur- 
pose, and the large letters made up of capitals of agate 
and nonpareil, and used by the New York Hera/d and 
other metropolitan dailies. 

Light-face composition is pleasing to the average 
printer, but not, as a rule, to the advertiser. Celtics, 
caps and two-line letter generally serve as a basis for 
this display. It makes a neat paper, but the office 
attempting this style of composition will have to 
rewrite much advertising copy, and will probably have 
to use considerable persuasive power with the adver- 
tisers. 

The medium style for advertisements includes old 
style and old style condensed, light gothics, boldface 


* NoTE.—On another page of THE INLAND PRINTER Mr. Penfield 
conducts a department of criticism, news, experience and advice of par- 
ticular value to newspaper publishers and editors.—Ep. 
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italics, boldface roman, antiques, etc. This is perhaps 
the best for general newspaper work. It will satisfy 
ordinary advertisers, and any country office, however 
small, has a sufficient variety of the faces above named 
to make a very fair showing, and with care and taste 
can make a handsome paper so far as the display col- 
ums go. 

The heavy style of display would have to be made 
up of strong-faced gothics, fullface extended, aldines, 
etc. ‘There is likely to be the mistake always of using 
a larger face than is necessary for the line with a con- 
sequent appearance of crowding. Heavy display can 
be made very effective by judicious spacing, but the 
whole effect, no matter how good, is lost unless the 
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quick appreciation of a handsome advertisement, and 
readers will soon be educated to going over the ad. 
columns if the wording and arrangement is in harmony 
and good taste. Of course, the advertisement must 
be attractively worded, and here the experience of 
the newspaper man may be of great assistance to the 
advertiser. 

It is easy to select the type now to make handsome 
display columns if one is about to start a new plant. 
Never have there been faces cut more attractive for 
this branch of work than has been the case in the last 
two years. But most of the newspaper men who read 
this article have their plant already equipped. In 
many of their papers the miscellaneous style of ad. 


Photo. by Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY — ‘‘ LIFE HAS ITS COMPENSATIONS.”’ 


pressman does his work carefully. If the ink does not 
cover the large types thoroughly the result is disap- 
pointing, while if there is too much on this sort of 
display it is in much danger of smear and offset. I 
would not countenance the use of wood letter or any 
type of over four-line pica, no matter how bold a dis- 
play is asked for. A good rule would be to make 
three-line pica the limit in size, and that is plenty large 
enough for the most prominent lines. 

I believe that sufficient attention is not paid to the 
advertisements, as to the wording, composition, etc. 
The printer should always have the privilege of chang- 
ing the arrangement of an advertisement if he does not 
alter the sense. Then, if care is used in composition 
and proofreading, the result will be alike satisfactory 
to customer and printer. Advertisers will show a 


composition prevails. If they would select some regu- 
lar style as above outlined, set aside certain fonts of 
job type for that purpose, and stick to the one style; I 
believe that they would be gratified with the greatly 
improved appearance of their paper. The addition of 
a few dollars’ worth of type for the advertising columns 
would be an investment fully as compensating in its 
returns as the same amount put into fancy job type, 
for, after all, no matter what argument is used with 
the customer, it cannot be denied that advertising is, 
as a rule, ‘‘all clear gain.’’ With this point in view 
the thoughtful newspaper man will see that nursing 
this branch of his business is just as profitable work as 
he can engage in, and I firmly believe that an attract- 
ively displayed line of ads. will bring much additional 
grist to the mill. 
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THE LAW AFFECTING PRINTERS. 
BY F. J. HURLBUT. 

HEADING something like the above is frequently 
seen in English typographical journals. Whether 
it is because American laws are peculiarly favorable to 
printers, or because the latter are inclined to abide by 
them without question, we hear very little protest in 
this country against laws whose operation applies to the 
printing trade. Petty suits between ‘‘master’’ and 
workman are a matter of common occurrence in Eng- 
land, and their decision is always made a matter of 
record in journals devoted to printing. It may be an 
error, but the frequent recording of these suits gives 
the American readers of British typographical journals 
the idea that there is a great deal more of interest taken 
in ‘‘the law affecting printers’’ by our cousins across 
the water than there is in the republic of Uncle Sam. 

We are not, however, free from laws which affect 
printers unfavorably, and nothing but a vigorous pro- 
test from that ‘‘ honorable guild’’ will ever wipe such 
legislation from the statute books. 

The law permitting the government to print return 
cards on envelopes is a veritable discrimination against 
printers as well as the paper trade. After much effort, 
this law was modified so that, while the government is 
still permitted to print the words ‘‘If not delivered in 
ten days, return to’’ on the corners of stamped envel- 
opes, it will not be allowed to add anything to that 
form, so that the business man must afterward employ 
the printer to print his name and address under the 
_ government-printed line. The new law takes effect on 
and after the expiration of the present stamped envel- 
ope contract, which will occur October 1, 1894. The 
envelope makers were opposed to the modification of 
the old law, and there is still danger that they will pro- 
cure such legislation as will maintain the old custom 
before the date of its expiration. 

In regard to the redemption of stamped envelopes, 
the government is disposed to deal fairly. They will 
be redeemed at the value of the stamps, and, as all 
postoffice redemptions will be paid in any material fur- 
nished by the postoffice department, the party who 
returns the spoiled envelopes may take his pay in 
stamps, postal cards, or, by paying the price of the 
envelopes alone, he may receive new stamped envelopes. 

In the matter of postal cards, however, there is 
abundant room for a change in the ‘‘law affecting 
printers.’’ Spoiled postal cards will not be redeemed, 
and the fact is not only an outrage on printers, but is 
inconsistent with the general proposition implied by 
the government in its transactions with regard to the 
redemption of all articles possessing a created value 
when the government itself is the author of such crea- 
tion. All kinds of American money, postage and 
revenue stamps and stamped envelopes will be redeemed 
to the extent of their created value, at par. But postal 
cards, worth one cent each, are a total loss to the 
unhappy spoiler, who is nearly always the printer. 
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With all possible care against error, and all the pre- 
cautionary O. K’s from patron, proofreader, foreman 
and pressman, errors, which are an indispensable part 
of printing, will show their hateful faces— after the 
job is printed. 

There are more reasons for the redemption of postal 
cards than for redeeming stamped envelopes. In the 
first place, many more of the latter are used for com- 
mercial purposes— for advertising, notifications, etc. 
Lots of many thousands are used by business houses in 
the ordinary conduct of their affairs, and for advertis- 
ing the orders run up to ten, twenty and even fifty 
thousand. Further, more printing is done on postal 
cards than on envelopes. For the latter, the printing 
is seldom more than the name and address in the cor- 
ner, while postal cards are frequently crowded with 
printed matter, and price lists are quite commonly 
printed on them. Every added word of printing in a 
given job increases the probability of error, and when 
price lists are so printed, with all their liability to acci- 
dent, to error or the pulling out of a single figure, the 
printer is taking chances inadequate to the profit on 
the work when he accepts an order for postal cards. 

The United Typothetz should take hold of this 
matter. It was largely through the efforts of that 
organization that the change in the law in regard to 
printing of government envelopes was made, and if it 
should use its united force it could compel Congress or 
the postoffice authorities to grant redemption of spoiled 
postal cards on a basis that would not wrong the gov- 
ernment and would be of great benefit to printers. By 
the way, if the United Typothetz wants to attract to its 
membership a larger proportion of the printing frater- 
nity it will accomplish more by identifying itself with 
such benefits, which are of universal benefit to the 
trade, than by any other means. 

It is indeed fortunate that in the United States any 
commercial interest that is discriminated against can so 
readily obtain redress through modification or repeal of 
laws, and particularly where there is danger that the 
government may become a competitor in any line of 
trade. In other countries relief is not so easily obtained. 
According to a correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER 
the French government printing office, for instance, is 
a direct competitor with private concerns. Each de- 
partment head farms out his printing as he likes, and 
the director of the government office urges them to 
send all their work to him. The correspondent says : 

‘“The director of the /iprimerie Nationale insists 
upon the right of his office to print all state documents, 
founded on a royal privilege, and confirmed by the 
government of 1889.’’ Royal privileges are the little 
roots of monarchical institutions that still cling to the 
French republic. 

Fortunately for the printers of the United States, 
the press is with them and a part of them, and there- 
fore any oppression of the former finds its irresistible 
enemy in the latter—the conservator of public jus- 
tice and equity. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF CHALK-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


BY HEARD RESPESS. 


HERE is a legend that once upon a time a giant 

fortress was besieged by an enemy whose ordnance 
consisted of a solitary cannon. Shouts of laughter 
greeted the besiegers when this unit of artillery opened 
fire. But the gunner 
A =\n7 ==sg kept steadily pound- 
2 ing away ata single 
spot on the outer 
wall, Inside the 
castle the knights’ 
merriment grew 
wilder. Still, day 
after day, the firing 
went on, until at the 
end of a week one stone was shivered ; in a month the 
stone behind it was pulverized, and in ten months a 
breach had been made wide enough 
to admit the enemy. So the castle 
was captured. 

This legend has a double fit- 
ness here — appropriate to me, a 
novice at the preparation of pa- 
pers — appropriate to the chalk- 
plate beginner. I doubt if a great 
many of my readers ever heard 
of chalk engraving. Indeed, I am 
told it is comparatively little used. 
I do not attribute that to the imprac- 
ticability of the process, but more to the impatience of 
the artist. Too many unlike the single gunner. 

Artistic printing was never so much in 
demand as now. ‘The printer must discard 
stereotyped forms ; the advertiser studies to 
make his allotted corner bright and attract- 
ive, and the newspapers must have their 
illustrations. Usually this required an ex- 
penditure of considerable time and money. 
Chalk plate saves both —at the same time 
producing desirable effects. Simplicity of 
process has toa degree affected the adoption 
of chalk by a number of artists. Indeed, 
SHOWING the process is very simple. In a ‘‘nut- 
enane. shell,’’ it is simply to make a matrix in 
chalk, then stereotype. The outfit can be had for $1. 
(Even the editor of the Billville Banner can afford an 
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engraving plant, you see.) It consists of a plate, 
‘‘scratcher,’’ pencil and a stereotyper’s address. The 
plates are specially prepared. A piece of steel of fine 


quality, about an eighth of an inch thick, is cut the 
size desired. One side is highly polished, then coated 
with a chalk composition about an eighth of an inch 
thick. Suppose we desired a cut for a clothing ad.; 
take a thermometer, for instance—that needs ‘‘ our 
warm clothes’’ to keep its 
temperature up, you know. 
Over the plate place a piece 
of ordinary writing paper 
and hold in place with 
thumb tacks. In the cor- 
ner, with a soft pencil, 
make the sketch the size of 
cut desired, as there 
is no reduction as in 
the photo process. 
After obtaining the 
proportion with a 
tracer or sharp point, 
trace the outline only. 
Remove the paper and 
a slight impression 
will be found in the chalk. This serves as a guide, 
for only the necessary lines can be cut into the chalk. 
As in regular drawing, with the ‘‘scratcher’’ cut the 
lines through to the steel plate. This gives a flat sin- 
gle line drawing. Retrace the lines where shades are 
necessary. A full shade is obtained by ‘‘ cross-hatch- 
ing’’ or crossing the lines. Photographs and all ‘‘ off- 
hand’’ drawings are engraved in like manner. ‘The 
plate is then stereotyped as an ordinary matrix. 

Suppose a color job was desired—say to print 

black, Russian orange 
Kz. li and green. The black 
plate is made as de- 
scribed above. In the 
same drawing scrape 
the chalk off the plate thoroughly in the parts desired 
red and take a cast as before. With a graver cut 
away such parts of the black plates as may appear in 
the stereotype. Again, in the same drawing, scrape 
out such parts as are desired green and take a cast and 
cut out such parts of the black and red as may appear. 
Usually very little cutting 
is required in any of the 
plates. Use as ordinary 
stereotypes, but the black 
plate must be printed last. 
A perfect register can be 
obtained, as all the cuts 
were made in the same 
drawing. The effect will 
be found’ to be very satis- 
factory. 

One great advantage 
of the process is the small 
amount of time consumed, 
only the drawing and ad- 
ditional ten minutes for 
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stereotyping being required. I have had orders for 
photographs, and inside of forty minutes from the 
time the order was given the cut was running on the 
press. My experience with the process has been 
entirely satisfactory, particularly so for newspaper 














stereotyper on a metropolitan daily paper that was 

made by the cold process with paper, and it was a 

very fair mold, but it had the same fault of all other 

cold process molds made from paper — it had shrunk 

in drying. We called the attention of the experi- 
Wy 
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PLATES FOR THREE-COLOR WORK. 


work, as the lines are sharp and deep, and in no 
instance does the ‘‘ burr’’ appear nor the cut ‘‘ black 
up,’’ as it sometimes does in photo work. In short, 
it fills all the requirements for the average illustration. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COLD PROCESS OF STEREOTYPING. 
BY CHARLES T. MURRAY.* 
OW this attracts the attention of every stereo- 
typer! How many thousands of dollars and 
years of hard work and study have been given to 
this subject! Probably there is no one thing in the 
printing business on which so much time and money 
have been spent and with as little success. Nearly all 
classes have been called upon to perfect this process — 
the capitalist, the scientist, the chemist and the 
mechanic. All the world has been drawn on for 
material for experimenting. Men have traveled to 
Europe to investigate some method that was reported 
to be a success. One firm in this country sent a man 
to Europe on a tour of investigation, and after spend- 
ing about $10,000 abandoned it as a failure. One of 
our press builders has had in his employ for two years 
or more an expert at a large salary, experimenting, 
with no better results. The different methods tried 
are legion. But perhaps nine-tenths of the experi- 
ments have been made with the ordinary stereotype 
paper, and the writer believes this is the reason it has 
not been perfected before this. 
A short time ago we were shown a mold by a 





* NOTE.—The attention of the reader is directed to the department ot 
electrotyping and stereotyping conducted by Mr. Murray on another page 
of this issue.—Ep. 


menter to this defect, and asked him why he used this 
paper when he knew it would shrink. ‘‘ Why,’’ he 
said, with a look of surprise, ‘‘ paper is the only thing 
that can be used on a newspaper for curved plates.’’, 
That man, like all others, believed that his fortune 
was made the minute he discovered a cold process that 
was a success. 

Admitting that paper is the only thing to be used, 
why not use a paper that heat or cold has no effect 
upon —a mineral paper. We have used such a paper 
and found it to be a success, and will now give our 
experience for the benefit of the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, so they can try it to their own satisfaction. 
If mineral paper has ever been tried before we have no 
knowledge of it, and believe if it had it would have 
been in general use before this. Yet the idea is so 
simple it seems strange it has not been thought of 
before. Any person who has ever handled asbestos 
knows that heat has no effect upon it in regard to 
shrinkage, and that after placing a piece of asbestos 
paper in the fire and letting it cool off it has not 
changed its size one particle. 

Now, then, use asbestos paper instead of the ordi- 
nary matrix paper, and the cold process, we believe, is 
a success. The fine paper is difficult to obtain in some 
parts of the country, and the ordinary asbestos paper is 
too coarse for general work; but it can be used to 
prove that with this paper properly made it is a suc- 
cess. We are now corresponding with the different 
manufacturers of asbestos, and will be able to give the 
information as to where the paper can be obtained in a 
short time. But for experimental purposes take a sheet 
of asbestos paper about the thickness of two sheets of 
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the matrix paper now in use, and if ordinary asbestos 
paper, paste on two tissues (with fine paper, we believe, 
there will be no need of any tissue), with a thin, strong 
paste. Now, if you have no molding machine or cen- 
terfuge drier (an oven similar to a rotary coffee roaster, 
made to dry stereotype molds), you can try it with a 
brush and an ordinary gas or gasoline oven, but the 
machine is the best. Beat in the same as paper mold. 
When the proper depth has been obtained gently 
remove from type, and after placing between two wire 
screens, place in oven. We have molded a full page 
of newspaper in this way, and after casting and print- 
ing it have measured the paper with the type, and 
could find no difference in size. We believe this is 
the process that will be in general use in a short time. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ART IN PRINTING. 
BY C. P. STINE. 

RINTING is a fine art as much as music, sculp- 

ture, drawing and engraving. There is no pro- 
fession or trade that calls for greater natural ability 
or scholarship than the printing business. There are 
many natural-born printers who have no more adapta- 
bility to any other business than a cobbler has for 
horseshoeing. ‘‘ The proper study of mankind is 
man,’’ and likewise the best judge of good printing is 
a printer. A finely-executed piece of typographical 
art may be as much an inspiration of design, color and 
gracefulness as any thoughts that ever inspired the 
painter’s or sculptor’s touch. The highest works of 
art, the grandest achievements of human intellect and 
skill, are more than mechanical productions. They 
have a soul in them ; a touch peculiar to the emotional 
strength of the finer nature. A natural musician will 
execute a difficult piece of music with an expression 
and a depth of power and feeling to which a mere 
mechanical rendering has no comparison. 

Unlike the building of a locomotive or a print shop, 
there are no specific or stated rules which serve as a 
model for any particular work of typographical art, for 
no two orders are found exactly alike; and in case 
there were, it would be impossible to fill the two under 
exactly the same circumstances, although one might 
be just as commendable and the other worth just as 
much. ‘The knowledge of printing is gained more by 
experience than by any prescribed rules, and therefore 
it takes longer to thoroughly master the art. 

In times of old, when our fathers were young, the 
custom of apprenticing the lad to the trade was com- 
mendable, and produced great results. A contract was 
entered into between the parent or guardian of the 
so-called scholar and employing printer, stipulating 
the time in which the lad was to serve. The contract 
was ironclad, and could only be annulled by mutual 
consent on both sides to the contract. In this way the 
boy grew up in the business, learning thoroughly all 
its branches, and when educated in the ‘‘ art preserva- 
tive’’ could face the world with a practical knowledge, 


now envied by those who assume too much in a short 
space of time and demand the same conditions from 
the employer, and consider their time to be worth as 
much as the thoroughly trained compositor. 

The first ambition of a printer seems to be, as he 
advances in the knowledge of the business and in pub- 
lic favor, to produce a pleasing effect and emphasize a 
special feature of his business to his customer. Like 
a professional man, a printer who has spent a score of 
years or more gaining this knowledge justly considers 
his time and experience worth something. But a great 
many seem to think that a printer does business for 
fun. He is often beat down to the lowest margin of 
profits, and made a target for everybody’s kicks. 

Like other callings in life, it is not altogether the 
professional service or mechanical execution of a title- 
page, card or heading alone, but the knowing how 
to do it systematically, and how to do it well, that 
when finished it shall be without fault or blemish. 

Amateur printing has done more than anything 
else to lower the standard of work, and has kept prices 
below the cost of best quality of workmanship. The 
demand of the times calls for intelligent, sober and 
industrious men to represent the business, and every 
means possible should be used to discourage amateurs 
and advance the interests of the profession. An 
important item is overlooked by many: A successful 
printer must keep up with the times in types and 
other appliances. It is just here where so many fail. 
Business houses of long standing must be built upon 
strictly business principles, gaining and holding the 
confidence of all with whom they deal—the true 
incentive to American genius, ambition and _ pride. 








THE DANCING LESSON. 
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AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 

NO. IX.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

HE two preceding chapters have been devoted to 
the detail of building up suitable and lasting 
tympans for printing forms of fine art and colored 
work and magazine or bookwork. I shall now proceed 
to explain how tympans may be prepared for print- 

ing some of the general kinds of jobwork. 

TYMPAN FOR QUICK JOBWORK. 

Assuming that the press we are about to operate 
with is one of the regular drum cylinder make, and 
that the cylinder has been prepared with the requisite 
hard-packing board, or boards and muslin covering, 
and that the job to be worked off is a type form of a 
general commercial character ; the sheet to be used on 
the work to be folio or super-royal size ; and that only 
a short run is to be made, and that in quick time, I 
adopt this method. Loosen the calico covering in the 
lateral opening of the cylinder ; raise it so as to clear 
the hand-packing up as far as the grippers ; place 
three or four sheets of book paper up to the gripper 
edge, keeping them as uniform together as possible, so 
that none may-slip down ; draw down the muslin cov- 
ering tightly over these, and fasten it on the reel in the 
lateral opening of the cylinder. Paste a sheet over the 
muslin, fastening it neatly along the front opening in 
the cylinder, and at the bottom of the sheet. This 
sheet should be a couple of inches longer than the face 
of the form, so that in securing it in its place no paste 
is allowed to come in contact with the impression. 

As soon as this sheet is dry on the muslin, take 
two or three sheets of book paper and crease each of 
them evenly along the edge to the depth of three- 
quarters of an inch, and paste these separately over 
the muslin in the front opening of the cylinder. When 
dry draw these down as tightly as possible, and fasten 
them to the muslin at the bottom. ‘These sheets may 
be made fast singly or together, but a good way is to 
paste a slip of paper over the bottom end of the top 
one —the width of the slip to be about two or three 
‘ inches; it need not necessarily be the full length of 
the tympan sheet, nor should it overlap this more than 
one inch. 

Now run up an impression on the tympan and note 
any defects that may exist. If these can be patched 
up or cut out at this stage, so much the better for 
speed ; or, if too light or too heavy, a sheet may be 
added orone torn out. ‘Take an impression on a sheet 
to be used on the job, and examine for further amend- 
ment. If it is necessary to mark out an overlay sheet, 
let it be attached to this sheet, and then draw over 
this a fairly dampened, medium thick sheet of paper, 
fastening it front and back on the cylinder face. This 
tympan is now about complete, and may be utilized 

*NOTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a department 
of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen and 
others interested in presswork it is anticipated will find in this department 


a congenial corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful 
advice. 
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for several small jobs by simply tearing off the outer 
make-ready sheets. 

One of the first essentials for a pressman to know 
is how many sheets of paper of a stated thickness the 
press will stand for make-ready. When this has been 
ascertained to a near certainty, the time of preparing a 
tympan for hurried work becomes a matter of a few 
minutes. 

ARRANGEMENT FOR DAMPENING DRAW-SHEETS. 

Where a large jobbing business is done I would 
advise the use of a flat receptacle in which a couple of 
quires of ordinary book paper could be kept damp at 
all times, for the purpose of inserting between them 
the dry covering sheets, so that they could be uni- 
formly and handily dampened when wanted for use. 
I have found this a very desirable convenience in many 
ways; and as the contrivance is simple, it is within 
the power of any practical person to get it for his own 
use. Get two strongly-joined boards, about 26 by 33 
inches ; paint them on all sides ; tack on the inside of 
each board a couple of thick paper bundle wrappers, 
and over these fasten in a similar way a thick felt 





blanket. The blankets should be kept wet at all 
times—an easy matter, as they retain moisture for 
days. The dampened quires of paper will suffice for 


a long time; and it is only necessary to place the 
intended sheet for the tympan between these dampened 
ones to become perfectly conditioned for use. 

TYMPANS FOR ILLUSTRATED JOBWORK. 

By illustrated jobwork is meant such forms as con- 
tain cuts and reading matter, whether in black or col- 
ors. A tympan for such jobbing as the above needs 
to be firmly put together, and should be prepared with 
a few alternately dry and dampened sheets of paper 
drawn as tightly as possible. 

As in the case of all fine work, and which has been 
alluded to already, use all care requisite in underlaying 
forms where cuts occur, more especially so when cuts, 
rules and type are in the make-up of the job. Only just 
sufficient tympaning should be carried to impress the 
face of the form on the sheet used in the work, except- 
ing the illustrations, which will certainly require what- 
ever extra pressure is needed to produce effectiveness. 

In such cases the usual hard-packing boards and 
calico are essential. Over these fasten a white sheet of 
paper and a shrunken sheet of manila placed over all. 
Paste on a strong sheet of white paper, and tack it at 
the bottom. Now put through a sheet of its own 
paper, with three make-ready sheets under it, and then 
run up an impression on the tympan. Use the sheet 
of its own for the mark-out, and, when patched up, 
fasten it to the tympan and exactly over the indicated 
impression thereon. Cover this with a make-ready 
sheet and a second stretched manila one; run up an 
impression and fasten on all overlays and necessary 
After this has been done, paste over 
make-ready sheet and finish with a 


touching up. 
them a thin 


stretched manila. (To be continued.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
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Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
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TECHNICAL ARTICLES OF CURRENT INTEREST. 

S previously announced, we begin in this issue of 
A THE INLAND PRINTER an array of technical 
articles, each dealing authoritatively with some partic- 
ular branch of the printing business, conducted by 
practical writers of wide experience. One of the most 
valued and interesting departments in this journal is 
the monthly record of patents issued. A proof of its 
importance lies in the number of letters of inquiry 
relating to patents received at this office, and to meet 
this evident requirement of our readers more fully, 
arrangements have been made with Mr. Franklin H. 
Hough to conduct the department appearing in this 
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number answering queries pertaining to the patent 
laws. 

On the problems peculiar to newspaper publishing 
Mr. R. C. Penfield brings the experiences and opinions 
of practical and successful newspaper publishers to a 
focus. His management of this department, we trust, 
will have the cordial cooperation of editors by furnish- 
ing their experiences on the topics suggested in the 
preliminary paragraphs of the notes and queries col- 
umn conducted by him. 

Of Mr. William J. Kelly’s department of the press- 
room, it is unnecessary to speak. Suffice it to say that 
the late Mr. Sullivan, in a conversation a few weeks 
previous to his death, said with quiet conviction : ‘‘ Mr. 
Kelly is the best informed man on practical presswork 
that I know of. What he does not know about press- 
work is not worth knowing.’’ 

Mr. Charles Murray has a national reputation as an 
expert and practical electrotyper and stereotyper. His 
department is one which has been rather neglected by 
printing journals of recent years, but under his conduct 
THE INLAND PRINTER will treat this department in a 
manner which will command the careful attention of 
the progressive printer and newspaper publisher. 

Among typefounders, American and European, no 
critic on type designs holds the place of estimation that 
has been won by Mr. R. Coupland Harding, of New 
Zealand. His bright and independent review of recent 
type faces will find appreciation and be of value to the 
discriminating typefounder. 

Realizing the remarkable advancement of the age, 
the eager search for newer and ouicker methods, we 
anticipate adding other special departments and placing 
them in the charge of writers of experience and tech- 
nical skill. 


THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF 
THE TELEGRAPH. 

HE Typographical Union in particular and the 

labor press in general have been for some time - 
agitating for governmental control of the telegraph 
systems of the country, basing the demand on the 
grounds that the monopoly of furnishing telegraphic 
news to the daily press has assumed menacing propor- 
tions, and that the private ownership of the telegraph 
systems has had the effect of depriving thousands of an 
opportunity to gain an honorable livelihood. The press 
associations are denounced as insurmountable barriers 
in the way of others entering the field of newspaper 
publishing, no matter how generously. endowed with 
ability, money and natural aptitude. The discrimina- 
tion in the price of dispatches in favor of the newspaper 
trust is something which, it is claimed, vitally interests 
the public, and which requires reforming. 

At the present time printers are suffering from a loss 
of employment in the various cities —- type composing 
machines having replaced hand composition in many 
offices being one of the causes —and the idea prevails 
that the superior cheapness and celerity of machine 
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composition would bring into being additional news- 
papers, thereby giving employment to those at present 
unemployed, were it not for the obstacles of the tele- 
graph monopoly. This latter theory, however, is open 
to considerable modification in view of the reduction 
in advertising rates that would naturally ensue from 
the competition for business by an increased number of 
papers. 

Looking at the proposition from the situation of the 
country newspaper publisher the control of the tele- 
graph by the government might have beneficial results. 
A low-priced type composing machine for the use of 
country dailies is now being perfected, and it is alto- 
gether probable that only a brief time will intervene 
until the more progressive country papers are equipped 
with these labor savers. The competition of the metro- 
politan papers with those of the smaller towns will 
become more galling with this advancement, and it is 
within reason to anticipate the country press lending 
its voice to the demands of the labor unions in this 
agitation. 

In this movement it cannot be expected that there 
will be complete unity of opinion among those favor- 
able to it. Many will consider that trust legislation 
will satisfy their wishes, while others will contend for 
nothing short of absolute government ownership of the 
systems. 

A very wide field of speculation is suggested by a 
consideration of this problem, and there is much that 
can be said for and against the proposition. 


THE NEWSPAPER OF TODAY. 

HEN we compare the newspaper of today with 
a sample of those published only forty years 
ago, a consideration of what the newspaper of the 
future will be is sure to arise. If the change is to be 
as marked on the same lines that it has been, the result 
will be indeed surprising. The newspaper of two score 
years ago contained almost no display type, and what 
was permitted to enter its pages was of the plainest 
kind. Half-page advertisements were almost never 
seen, and double column advertisements were an exceed- 
ing rarity. With the constant efforts of the advertiser 
to get his wares prominently before the public there has 
come a revolution. Bigger and bolder has become 
the display, and to accommodate the increase in the 
number of columns of advertising received, it has been 
necessary to enlarge the paper. Where twelve and 
sixteen-page Sunday papers formerly prevailed, the 
Sunday editions are now thirty-two and _ forty-four 
pages. Yet not content with giving the purchaser 
seven days’ reading matter for the price of one, these 
latter-day publishers present to their readers with the 
issues of their papers handsome souvenirs that are in 
themselves representations of the expenditure of goodly 
sums. It is in these .instances, however, that hope is 
to be found for the future. Our posterity will probably 
be presented on the purchase of their daily paper with 

carts to haul the investment home. 


ADVERTISING IN DULL TIMES. 


“YT is easy enough to be good when there's no chance 
to be bad, easy enough to do business when times 
are ‘booming,’’’ says Profitable Advertising, and 
thereby points a moral for the advertiser. Why it is 
that business men will cut down in part or altogether 
do away with the agency that brings them most of 
their business at the very time when the greater need 
for it exists, is a problem very difficult of solution. 
What makes business dull for a great many business 
firms is the fact that there are a few advertisers who 
have shown their cunning by pounding away harder 
than ever during the dull times, and as a result are 
getting most of the business. It is the faltering adver- 
tiser who never succeeds, but he never seems to come 
to a realizing sense of this fact until driven out of 
business by his more aggressive rival. 


CUT=-RATE PRINTERS AND HARD TIMES. 


NE lesson that this period of hard times has 
taught that is of value to the printing fraternity 
is the folly of doing work on the smallest possible 
margin. A query that has often been propounded is, 
Why is there such a small margin of profit made in the 
printing business? There is only one answer, and 
that is that it is possible to set one’s self up in business 
on a very small amount of capital, and therefore there 
are too many printers. The number never seems to 
decrease, however, and as they all have to live, and 
have to work to live, they get business by underbid- 
ding the prices of their competitors. So long as the 
business of the country was in a prosperous condition 
it was possible for the cheap printer to keep his head 
above the water, but when the crash came he was the 
first to go down. It is to be hoped that out of this 
evil some good may come in the shape of a lesson that 
will be heeded by his surviving competitors. 


PROSPECTS FOR A PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CORRESPONDENT in our December issue, sign- 
ing himself ‘‘ Dele,’’ offers some suggestions 
and opinions on behalf of himself and a brother proof- 
reader, on the lines on which the projected proofread- 
ers’ association should be formed to be successful. 
The idea which seems to prevail is that a proofreaders’ 
society should be formed with particular attention to 
practical and helpful discussion of the everyday prob- 
lems of the proofroom, and a desire to avoid the dom- 
ination of the meetings by the advocates of ‘‘ fads.’’ 
Efforts of a somewhat perfunctory character have 
hitherto been made in Chicago to bring together a 
number of proofreaders for consultation preliminary to 
more distinct action. We learn that measures will 
shortly be taken for more energetic work for organiza- 
tion, and it is hoped that an interest will be awakened 
which will make possible an American Association of 
Proofreaders no less influential and helpful than the 
Association of Correctors of the Press, of England. 
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RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

ESSRS. CASLON & CO., London, have brought 
out a series of Combination Ornaments (No. 
20), consisting of eighteen characters, in nine pairs. 
Two pairs are quadrants of ellipses; the other seven 
triangular, and the body corresponds in shape with the 
face. ‘The earliest of these designs — a somewhat crude 
one on rectangular body — formed part of the early 
‘‘card ornaments’’ of the Johnson Foundry, some ten 
years ago; in the Zigzag border the oblique body 
was introduced ; but it was the Germans who first pro- 
duced these ornaments systematically in pairs, and 
made them really available for art work, about three 
years ago. All the German series are to continental 
bodies; but Caslon & Co’s, which are of beautiful 
design, being cast to pica point bodies, will fill a place 

in ornamental material hitherto vacant. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler show about half a dozen 
new styles, all with lower case. The most noticeable 
of these is the Wedge Gothic, which, though not an 


Celebrated Spanish and French Convents 


WEDGE GOTHIC. 


imitation. has manifestly been suggested by the pretty 
Keilschrift of the Actiengesellschaft fiir Schriftgiesserei 
of Offenbach. The letter is not as graceful as its Ger- 
man prototype, the wedge is more pronounced, and 
stands upon its apex instead of its base, giving the 
line a top-heavy appearance. It is distinctly legible, 
either in caps or lower case ; but there are two charac- 
ters, the 1 and the t, which apart from the context would 
not be taken for letters at all. The wedge feature, 
though introduced in moderation, and only in the hor- 
izontal and oblique stroke, is quite noticeable in the 
next style, Record, a medium-faced latin, to which it 


Industrious British India Inhabitants 


RECORD. 


imparts a decidedly original character. This is in every 
respect a good face, and will prove of permanent value. 
We may expect ere long, now the fashion is started, 
to find a profusion of wedged letters, vertical, horizontal 
and oblique. If the innovation is carried to extremes, 


we may expect some very ugly letters. Congo is a new 


Beautiful Specimen Books 


CONGO. 


style, which will find speedy favor with lovers of oddi- 
ties. It bears some resemblance to the Samoa on the 
one hand, and Quaint Roman on the other ; but is not 
so fanciful as the first nor so ragged in contour as the 
other. In common with the long-obsolete Italian — one 
of the earliest attempts at fancy letters — the horizontal 
strokes are heavily thickened. ‘The effect is far from 
beautiful ; but in the smaller sizes, which we prefer, it 
gives the letter a strongly-marked character, and makes 
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it readily legible. In this latter important quality it 
compares very favorably with both Samoa and Quaint 


Roman. Avon isa good heavy sloped old style, which 


Columbus the Discoverer of America 


AVON. 


may be fairly described as a De Vinne italic. The 
only letter to which we take exception is the R, which 
has the same fault as the type from which it appears to 
be modeled. The upper loop is as large as the lower 
loop of the B, is half as large again as the P loop, and 
even still more out of proportion with the upper loop of 
B. The result is that the whole letter is out of keeping 
with the rest of the font. The figures in all these styles 


are good. ‘The new Unique borders are not marked by 
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UNIQUE BORDERS. 


any great originality, and are for the most part heavy 
in style. A series of six little comic silhouette figures 
are shown under the title of ‘‘ Jim Crows.’’ ‘They are 
very similar to the ‘‘ Brownies’’ already in use. 


BE 


JIM CROWS. 





Curio, by A. D. Farmer & Co., like a number of 
other new American faces, owes its existence to the 
success of the De Vinne. ‘Lockwood bore a much 
closer resemblance to the latter, and Curio is a broad- 
ened and fantastic variety of Lockwood. The ‘‘cranky ’’ 
effect of the lines is chiefly produced by alternative 
letters, which the sober-minded printer may avoid. 
There is a T extending below the line, with oblique 


The Great White City 
CRFGASTY 


CURIO. 


stroke substituted for the horizontal, H with one limb 
too long and out of perpendicular, E, C and S extend- 
ing below the line—the latter pinched in the middle 
and scrolled at the base. The R in this style is much 
better shaped than in the De Vinne, and in the Lock- 
wood it is better still. Headline, by the same house, 
in seven sizes, has no lower case, and is a highly-con- 
densed heavy latin, well adapted for its primary pur- 
pose —the main heads in newspaper columns. For 
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general jobwork, except of the rougher class, it is not 
so well suited, the original narrow latins, of English 
design, being in all respects a better style of type. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM HONOLULU 


HEADLINE, 


Messrs. Schelter & Giesecke, of Leipsic, have intro- 
duced a decided novelty in perforating rule. Unlike 
the old high rules, which cut the rollers to pieces, these 
are exactly type-high, and the perforation is effected 
by a strip of card, celluloid, or other suitable material 
on the platen. The rule is four points in thickness, 
and is fitted with hardened steel pins, producing 
exactly the same effect as machine perforation. It has 
the further advantage that, like ordinary brass rule, it 
may be set at any angle or bent to any curve. 

This firm is very prolific in borders, and one of their 
latest productions, No. 142, on 60-point body, is partic- 
ularly massive and handsome. It contains only three 
characters, a corner and a pair of right and left run- 
ning pieces; but these are each cast to work in five 
colors, making a total of fifteen pieces. Two sets of 
these, the fine outline or key form of the design, and 
the heavy groundwork, can be used for single-color 
work ; one producing the lightest possible effect and 
the other a very solid and heavy one. Between the 
single-color border and the full scheme of five colors, 
an unlimited variety of two, three and four color effects 
may be produced at the discretion of the printer. The 
unit of justification — 108 points —is rather wide, and 
a central justifying character 54 points wide would 
enhance the value of the design. 

The Rudhard Foundry, Offenbach, have produced a 
Rococo border, in something the same style as those 
already shown by Reinhold, Genzsch & Heyse, and 
others. We have not seen full specimens, having before 
us only some examples in the Journal fur Buchdrucker- 
kunst. ‘The combination evidently contains a good 
maty characters, and is graceful and artistic ; but it is 
no disparagement to say that it does not equal the mag- 
nificent Rokoko of Gustav Reinhold, which undoubtedly 
stands at the head of designs of this class. Messrs. Rud- 
hard also show.a fine bold condensed script, in the old 
copy-book style. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
BY CUT FLUSH. 

AVING a sewed book on hand as a result of our 
last lesson, we will now proceed to forward it — 
or, in the language of the binder, put it in leather. 
Our first move, therefore, will be to take a muslin strip 
(white) about an inch wide and same length as the 
book, and paste it with heavy paste; then lift up the 
end sheets or first section of the book and place it where 
the opening of the fold comes in. Repeat on opposite 


side. Let the book lie for a half-hour or so to dry. 


Then glue the back of the book well with a medium 
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thickness of glue, being very cautious to get the glue 
in all the cracks and especially where the kettle stitches 
appear. This is the main part of a book bound this 
way. A book well glued is like a house with a good 
foundation, as this is really the foundation of the book. 
Having our book glued, we leave it to dry long enough 
to become so that the hand will not adhere to the back 
of the book in feeling it with the palm. We now trim 
the book on the front enough to smooth the edge, and 
then take a hammer and round the backs. This is 
done by hammering the back to you with the front fac- 
ing you, hammering the back lightly first on one side 
and then on the other until the front appears in the 
shape of a quarter moon. ‘This accomplished, we place 
the book between two wood boards and press it, being 
careful to get it even, for if once pressed crooked it can 
never be straightened out. 

While we have our book in press we may proceed 
to get out the necessary stock required in forwarding it, 
as it ought to stay in press about an hour or so. The 
first thing we will want is the boards for the cover. 
To secure these we will take two No. 20 tar boards, 
cut them in half and paste them together, two and 
two, making one pair of boards of the thickness of 
two twenties in size, and these we place between two 
wood boards and put them on the top of our book in 
press or on the bottom. Our next move is to get what 
we call the straps. These little things perform quite 
an important part in the construction of a book, and 
are the only strength given to the book outside of the 
gluing. These straps are cut the width of our space 
between the web stays, and long. enough to lap three 
inches on each side of the book. ‘The straps are cut 
from scraps of rough sheep, or fleshers, as it is called. 
After cutting, we pare the edges roughly to avoid clum- 
siness. We now take the book out of press and trim 
the top and bottom. 

Our next move is to color the edges. This may 
seem hard, but is very simple. Get a package of Dia- 
mond Dye, green; place it in a vessel and pour one 
and one-half cups of water over it, and boil. Then 
strain it through a piece of old muslin to remove the 
scum which will form on the top, and you have 
enough color for a hundred books like we have in 
progress now. Apply this with a No. 4 bristle brush 
or am ordinary small paint brush. Care must be 
taken in applying this to the edge to avoid the color 
running into the book. ‘To do this right, lay your 
book down flat on a wood pressboard with the front of 
the book to you, and place a straight-edge of some 
kind on top and hold it firmly, pressing it downward, 
and while thus placed color it evenly. It will require 
but one coat. 

Now it is time to place what is called a hinge on 
the book for the purpose of attaching the board 
covers. ‘This is done by taking a piece of stiff paper — 
ledger paper preferred —and placing it under the web 
bands, gluing it and folding it twice directly on top of 
the web bands. ‘This will give us a hinge of three 
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thicknesses of paper. We are now ready for our 
straps. Pasting the back of the book lightly first, we 
glue the straps, placing them between the web bands, 
and also at each end, making five straps to the book ; 
we rub these straps well against the back of the book, 
with the surplus on top of the hinge which we made 
right after edging our book. It will take but a few 
minutes to dry these straps, and when dry we trim off 
the surplus of the two end straps, which of course will 
run over at each end a trifle. This done we are ready 
for the boards. We take one of the boards and lay it 
on the book even with the first section proper, and 
mark the book with the point of a folder from one end 
to the other, and then pull the board down far enough 
to allow the joint rod to play in the space, thereby 
forming the groove or joint. Suppose the joint rod 
is a half-inch wide; we will allow an eighth of an 
inch for the leather to play in and another eighth for 
our spring back. We now have our joint three- 
quarters of an inch wide. Making another mark with 
the point of the folder, leaving our board where we 
marked it the second time, and turning the book over 
with the board riding where we have marked and care- 
fully avoiding shifting it, we now mark the size of 
our book on the board and cut the boards say one- 
quarter of an inch wider at top and bottom and three- 
eighths of an inch on the front. We now have our 
board cut with the projecting squares as required. 
Cutting the other board the same size we are now 
ready to attach them, which we proceed to do by 
gluing the hinge and laying the boards even with 
the second mark which we made when we were meas- 
uring them. 

We now place our book in press for a few minutes, 
giving it a slight nip to get the boards in their place 
firmly, and then are ready to make the spring back. 
Taking the book out of press we take a small piece of 
ledger paper, fold it to three thicknesses and measure 
the width of the back of the book. ‘To do this lay 
the book ‘on the table back to you and place the end of 
the triple-folded paper, which is acting now as a meas- 
ure, about the sixteenth of an inch over the first mark 
which we made when we were measuring our boards, 
and draw it around tightly to the other side the same 
distance and give it a fold or crease to mark where 
you left off. We now have the width or the expan- 
sion of our back, and our next move is to get the 
length, which we cut exactly the length of the boards. 
There is but one way to mold this back, and that is 
with the grain of the board always—the grain run- 
ning the narrow way of a full sheet. After cutting 
the back pass it through a bucket of water two or 
three times, letting the water penetrate through the 
board, and then let it get about two-thirds dry before 
molding it. ‘The back being ready to mold, we pass 
it over a gas jet, getting it hot enough to make it fairly 
soft, and then place it in our backmold and rub it with 
a stick (the end of an old broomstick will answer), 
rubbing it firmly backward and forward until it has the 
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shape of a half tube. We now line this back with 
paper, joining the paper lining on the inside, and 
attach it to our book with two straps of paper, bring- 
ing the surplus of the strap over on top of the board 
cover. 

We are now ready for the leather. We take a 
piece of leather and cut it wide enough to lap on the 
sides of the cover about two inches on each side and 
about two inches at each end for turn in; we dampen 
the leather thoroughly and paste it with heavy paste, 
leaving it to soak for about ten minutes and then apply 
it to the book. Here is where our difficulty approaches 
us and we may play with this a long while before we 
get it to suit us, but practice will bring us there all 
right. The leather is placed on this book the same 
as on our half bound book, with the exception that 
we draw a little more leather out at the ends to form 
the head on the spring back, bringing the leather or 
using the surplus that we draw out to form the head 
with a folder in a crescent shape at each end. Having 
the leather turned in we now place the joint rods in the 
grooves we allowed between the boards and the spring 
back. Our joint rods can be made out of a piece of 
cherry wood, oval on one side and flat on the other. 
Placing the oval side against the book, we lay a sheet 
of paper on top and covering the full width of the 
leather, as a protector so the leather will not stick to 
our wood boards, and put the book in press principally 
to secure the groove joint. We now press it pretty 
hard and leave it there for an hour or so. Taking 
it out while it is still a little damp, we tie a string 
around it and through the joint, tying it tightly and 
removing the wrinkles which will form in the leather 
with a folder. We then set the two heads we formed 
before in a crescent shape. While the book is in this 
state we cut the leather corners just the same as we did 
on our half bound book, and after placing these on each 
corner of the cover we have our book in leather. 





‘“THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH ARE LONG, LONG THOUGHTS.” 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS, ETC. 
BY IRVING. 

F Mr. Laurence Hutton had issued his ‘‘ From the Books 
of’’ in 1894, he might have included the following quatrain 
in his chapter on Poetical Inscriptions. During his conva- 

lescence from a long and serious illness, Mr. Eugene Field has 
amused himself by sending some of his books to their authors 
for inscriptions, and in a copy of ‘‘ Hawthorne and Other 
Poems,’’ Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has written, in his 
delicate hand, these four lines: 
‘Death thought to claim you in this year of years, 
But Fancy cried and raised her shield between — 
‘Still let men weep, and smile amid their tears — 
Take any two beside, but spare Eugene.’ ”’ 

WE have already had occasion to refer to Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley in these notes. In this instance we shail let him 
speak for himself in the following reproduction of his frontis- 
piece to Mr. Bjérnson’s drama ‘“‘ Pastor Sang.’’ Of all the imi- 
tators of the Japanese, no one seems to have better caught the 
spirit and spoken with greater eloquence than Mr. Beardsley. 














THE ways of English booksellers are like the ways of Prov- 
idence, and their catalogues are often very diverting. At least 
Mr. Whistler must think so when he finds his ‘‘ Ten o’Clock ”’ 
and ‘Art and Art Critics’ catalogued under the head of ‘‘ Rus- 
kiniana.”’ 


In Mr. C. E. L. Wingate’s letter to the Critic, New York, 
dated Boston, December 5, he quotes Prince Wolonsky as 
declaring that he grated his teeth when he read our news- 
papers, ‘‘they were so inexpressibly tedious and trivial.’ In 
Chicago he found the reporters caricatured everything, and 
were writers of fiction rather than of fact. He might have 
said that even their ‘‘fiction’’ was often sloppy and careless. 
In the Sunday issue, December 10, of the 7ribune, we find an 
article entitled ‘‘ Warwick’s Big Title,’’ in which the writer 
tells us, among other half-digested yarns, that Lady Brooke 
was twenty years old in 1880 when presented at court ; that she 


was married in February, 1881, the Prince of Wales being 
present; that she is now ¢hirty-onve ; and that she first met the 
Prince of Wales in 1883. 


WHO is this Mr. J. Percival Pollard, of the Chicago Figaro ? 
is a question often asked. The answer is easy. Mr. Pollard, 
though a young man (he is twenty-five, perhaps), was not long 
since eking out a precarious existence as a plodding journalist in 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Some- 
time within two years he 
became part owner and co- 
editor of /igaro, and is a 
contributor to its columns, 
and to the columns of 
Vogue, Truth, and other 
papers, of bright short sto- 
ries, sparkling verses, and 
jeu @esprits that are turned 
off with the facility of a 
skilled feuilletonist of long 
standing on the Paris 
Figaro. He has a won- 
derful capacity for work, is 
a young man of positive 
opinions on art and litera- 
ture, has the courage of his convictions, is companionable, and 
in all ways a good fellow with a brilliant future ahead, if he 
can keep up his pace, and nothing to be ashamed of behind 
him. He is bringing to his own paper a recognition no less 
deserved than it is pronounced. We cannot do better than to 
quote here a scrap of his verse, already familiar to many 
readers of the poet’s corner, which originally appeared in 
Truth, under the title : 





“TO MEET—THE DEVIL! 


‘The devil has writ me a letter 

(I'd requested the devil to dine), 

He says nothing would please him much better ; 
He'll try to be with me by nine. 

He hopes that my brand of Havanas 
Is the same that they smoke down below ; 

And he hints that at Hell-and-gone Manors 
They use nothing but Chateau Margeau. 


“I’ve given my butler instructions, 

So I’m sure of my wine and cigars; 

My chef, too, has promised productions 
To excel the menus of the czars. 

So now my mind's free as to dinner, 
And doubts are dispelled as to wine, 

The question is, What sort of sinner 
Shall I ask with the devil to dine? 


‘The man who has tortured his money 
From the sweat of the starving poor, 
And him who has stolen the honey 
Of some other man’s wedding tour, 
I ought to be safe in inviting ; 
They must have met Satan before. 
Think you there is fear of their fighting, 
Or voting each other a bore? 


‘To the girl whose one fetich is fashion, 
To her whose sole god is herself, 
To him who's a bondslave to passion, 
And him who’s a miser of pelf, 
The devil can scarce be a stranger, 
So I think I'll invite them tonight. 
Think you there will be any danger 
Of the dinner nct turning out right? 


‘Yet, why, when I send invitations, 
Should I slight anybody at all? 
Why figure out discriminations 
When the whole world itself's at my call? 
So I'll ask all the earth to my dinner. 
Come, world, I expect you at nine; 
Every one of you, virgin and sinner, 
You are asked with the devil to dine!” 


WHAT can be the meaning of the general reduction in 
magazine prices? First the Cosmopolitan started in by a cut 
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to 12% cents, then raised the price to 15 cents for the Decem- 
ber issue ; J/unsey’s was reduced from 25 to 10 cents; and now 
comes the Forum with a cut from 50 to 25 cents. One cannot 
but express the hope that the Century, Harper's, and Scrib- 
ner’s may follow in the wake, if the standard is to be main- 
tained. 

Mr. EpMUND GOSSE has written the following inscription 
for the rose-tree brought by Mr. W. Simpson from the tomb 
of Omar Khayyam, in Naish4pfir, and planted October 7 on 
the grave of Edward Fitzgerald, at Boulge : 

“ Reign here, triumphant Rose from Omar's grave, 
Borne by a dervish o’er the Persian wave ; 


Reign with fresh pride, since here a heart is sleeping 
That double glory to your Master gave. 


‘ Hither let many a pilgrim step be bent, 
To greet the Rose re-risen in banishment ; 
Here richer crimsons may its cup be keeping 
Than brimmed it ere from Naishdpitir it went.”’ 

THE following sonnet, which originally appeared in a Lon- 
don morning paper, and has been credited by Coleridge to 
Wordsworth, has lately been reprinted in the Atheneum: 

‘\ I find it written of Simonides 
That traveling in strange countries once he found 
A corpse that lay expiring on the ground, 
For which, with pain, he caused due obsequies 
To be performed, and paid all holy fees. 
Soon after, this man’s ghost unto him came 
And told him not to sail, as was his aim, 
On board a ship then ready for the seas. 
Simonides, admonished by the ghost, 
Remained behind ; the ship the following day 
Set sail, was wrecked, and all on board was lost. 
Thus was the tenderest Poet that could be, 
Who sang in ancient Greece his loving lay, 
Saved out of many by his piety.” 
Among the inscriptions by Simonides that have come down to 
us the one written for those who fell at Thermopylz deserves 
to be graven in every heart: “‘ Stranger, tell the Lacedzemonians 
that we lie here in obedience to their laws.’’ 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH.* 


HE past month has witnessed the granting of an unusu- 
ally large number of patents relating to the printing 
interests. The patents have covered many diverse inven- 

tions, and are of more than ordinary interest. 

Two of the patents were granted to Walter Scott, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey. The first of these patents is illustrated in 
Fig. 1 by a diagrammatic view. 


Ving 29 








With this printing machine, papers of from six to eighteen 
or more pages may be printed and assembled with great rapid- 
ity. The upper and lower printing machines A and C print a 


* NoTE.— The reader’s attention is particularly directed to the depart- 
ment of questions and answers relating to patents of interest to printers, 
conducted by Mr. Hough in another part of this magazine.—Ep. 
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web of any desired width. If of double width it is split either 
before or after printing, and the parts superimposed. The 
printed webs of the two main presses are then cut into full- 
length sheets while the web of the intermediate press is cut 
into half-length sheets, and the sheets are fed alternately to 
the folders of the main presses. The second patent covers an 
improved gripper-operating mechanism for printing machines. 
An arm carrying a pin has its axis of motion parallel with that 
of the gripper shaft, which has a suitable tumbler cam to stop 
or limit the motion of the pin in one direction, and a spring 
presses the pin toward the stop. This method of operating the 
grippers is thought by the inventor to be a marked improve- 
ment over the usual method of operating them by means of a 
slotted T-head and one or more pins on the frame working in 
the slots to turn the rod. 

Theodore J. Turley, of Nashville, Tennessee, received a 
patent for a chromatic printing machine. 

lig. 2 shows very clearly the principle involved. The form 
I carries the type which are to print with 
different colored ink from the rest of the 
form carried by the ordinary cylinder A. 
This independent form is moved in its 
socket by a cam wheel having three dif- 
ferent working surfaces. The first per- 
mits the form to sink below the general 
surface of the cylinder while the same 
is being inked, the second brings it up 





even with the general surface for making 
the impression, and the third advances 
it beyond the general surface to receive ink from its appro- 
priate roller for the next impression. 

A light and convenient form of printers’ furniture is shown 
in Fig. 3. This furniture was designed by Jacob C. Wolfe, of 
New York city. It presents a maximum of bearing surface 
with a minimum of weight, and can be easily cast. All of the 
sides have recesses inclined toward the center. The central 
wall and transverse partitions form a plurality of pockets upon 
each side. 





FIG. 3- 


During the month two more patents were granted to Luther 
C. Crowell, of Brooklyn, New York, both of which were assigned 
to Robert Hoe and others of New York city. One patent cov- 
ered a web printing machine for use in printing a part of the 
paper in colors without materially increasing the size or com- 
plication of the machine. In connection with a number of 
web printing cylinders, the inventor uses web-controlling 
devices co-acting therewith in such a way as to present a web 
of less width than the capacity of the printing surfaces, so 
that when the web leaves the machine different portions of 
each page may have received impressions from plates supplied 
with different colors of ink. 

The second patent granted to Mr. Crowell covered a 
machine for folding and wrapping newspapers. The paper and 
wrapper are fed to a rotating ‘‘core’’ by suitable belts, wound 
about the core, pasted and delivered. The machine is com- 
paratively simple in construction and adapted for running at 
high speed. 

Fig. 4 shows a gripper for printing presses patented by F. X. 
Muller, of Buffalo, New York. The bar A has a longitudinal 
slot in which the fingers are secured in proper location. The 
finger at the left is longer than the others and is pivoted so 
that it can be easily adjusted to the size of the paper. The 
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fingers prevent the sheet, when printed, from returning with 
the form. 

Herman Feitch, Jr., of Chicago, Illinois, received a patent for 
a base for stereotype and electrotype plates especially adapted 
for adjusting and holding different sizes of plates. The base is 
composed of superposed parts connected together so as to slide 











and lock upon one another and provided with coincident pin- 
holes, in which are stop-pins to engage the edges of the plates. 
The plate is placed upon the base, pins are loosely dropped 
about its edges and then the pins are held in place by sliding 
one part of the base upon the other and locking them in the 
changed position. The patent has been assigned to Daniel W. 
Ryan, of Chicago, Ilinois. \ 

















Mr. Joseph L. Cox, of Battle Creek, Michigan, received a 
patent for a web-feeding device shown in Fig. 5, the patent 
being assigned to the Duplex Printing Press Company. 

The object is to provide such a system of feeding that the 
movement of the paper is positive and even. The web passes 
under what the inventor terms a ‘gravity governor roller.”’ 
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This is shown at C; it rides upon the curved track and by its 
weight takes up the slack between the feed roll and printing 
mechanism. 

Two patents were taken out by Charles Sears, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. One was for justifying matrix lines. The following 
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steps are given for securing the result named: Ist, preparing 
a copy having letters which occupy the same space which cor- 
responding letters will occupy in the matrix line and having 
normal spaces between the words; 2d, placing this copy 
behind two gauges which are separated a distance equal to the 
desired length of the matrix line with the last letter in line 
with the right-hand gauge ; 3d, forming the matrix line letter by 
letter and space by space; 4th, moving the copy toward the 
left-hand gauge a distance equal to the increments in the length 
of the matrix line which is being made; 5th, adding extra 
spaces between words until the letter on the copy correspontl- 
ing with the letter about to be added to the matrix line is in 
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FIG. 7. 


line with the left-hand page, and lastly finishing the matrix line 
without the addition of extra spaces. 

The second patent granted to the same party covers a 
so-called ‘‘ matrix-making machine.’’ The machine forms bars 
for printing and is similar in nature to those patented by Mr. 
Sears in May, 1892. A revolving cylinder carries several rows 
of radially movable dies, and the matrix carrier is adapted to 
be moved at intervals in fixed relation to the cylinder and any 
one of the selected dies carried thereby. A finger key corre- 
sponding with the selected die regulates the position of the 
matrix carrier, and the die forms an impression in the matrix 
during the time the cylinder and carrier are maintained in 
fixed relation. 

Fig. 6 is a perspective view of a printer’s case stand invented 
by Louis L. Lomer, of Brooklyn, the patent therefor being 
assigned to the F. Wesel 


















































Manufacturing Company, of | X 
New York. Separate sup- (| - |} 
ports or guides are provided on eo ad 
for the upper and lower fai Feg:t ital 
cases. The lower case can wits ao | 
be readily moved back upon | i! If vs fil 
its guides until in nearly —]) A t hii 
horizontal position, thus at ™ spee* 
leaving the shelf or table feel Hi 
below free to receive the Le" 64'| 13 
type for correction, etc. ?7 ; 
without requiring the com- a ” 
poser to change his position. - 

T. D. Oakley, of Vevay, Nu L ~ a 
Indiana, received a patent ot as 


for the novel form of type 

case shown in Fig. 7. The main change resides in the forma- 
tion of diagonally disposed boxes by cutting off the contiguous 
corners of four boxes. 

An American patent was taken out by F. G. Annison, of 
London, England, covering improved method of printing show 
bills which are to be exposed for a long while to atmospheric 
influences. Linen or other fabric is first impregnated with 
xylonite, and then dried and pressed between rolls. After being 
printed it is coated with transparent varnish. 

O. W. Slocum, of Taunton, Massachusetts, invented the new 
method of making printers’ chases, illustrated in Fig. 8. The 
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patent covering the same is the joint property of the inventor 
and six other individuals, all residents of Taunton. The side 
pieces are flared and trued in long strips, then cut up; the end 
pieces are formed with square ends and the parts are welded 
together by an electric current or otherwise. 
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FIG. 9. 
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A design patent for the font of type shown was granted to 
Rudolph Gnichwitz, of Ashbourne, Pennsylvania, and the 
patent was assigned to the Mather Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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FACTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY JOHN F. WILLIAMS. 


ITHOGRAPHY was invented by Aloys Senefelder, at 
L Munich, about the end of the eighteenth century. 

IraLic type was first used in 1501 and is the invention of 
Aldo Manucco, who also introduced the octavo form. 

THE first book bearing the imprint of the printer was the 
Latin ‘‘ Psalterium,”’ printed in 1457, by Gutenberg. 

THE first typesetting machine was invented by W. Church, 
of England, and patented in that country in March, 1822. 

THE first newspaper published in America was the Boston 
News Letter. The first issue bears the date April 24, 1704. 

Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLSON, of England, is entitled to the 
credit of inventing the first cylinder press, though his machine 
was a failure. He took out a patent in 1700. 

PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY, a method of producing from a 
photograph an electrotype copper plate in a state fit for print- 
ing, was invented by Paul Pretsch, of Vienna. 

ALTHOUGH printing was introduced into America in 1536, 
the first printing press was not brought over until about 1638 
(too years after), and was set up at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

CHAMBERS says that the art of stereotyping was invented 
by William’Ged, an Edinburgh goldsmith, who made the dis- 
covery about 1725, though other authorities credit it to J. Van 
der Mey, of Holland, in 1698. 

QUILLS came into use after the introduction of modern 
The first successful steel pen was invented by Mr. 
Joseph Gillot, in 1820. Gold pens came into use about the 
middle of the present century. Iridium pointed pens came into 
use at a still later dace, and were first brought to perfection in 
the city of New York. 

THE porticoes of the temples of Denderah and Esne, in 
Egypt, have representations of the zodiacal constellations 
which are of great antiquity. From acareful investigation of 
the positions of these signs and calculating precession at its 
usual rate, M. Dupies arrived at the conclusion that the earliest 
of them dates from 4000 B.C. 

Tuan Paulo BoNET, a Benedictine monk, published the first 
work on teaching deaf and dumb people, in 1620. George 
Dalgarno, a Scotchman, published in 1680 the first manual 
alphabet for mutes. The one described by him and of which 
he is the inventor, is doubtless the one from which our present 
two-handed alphabet is derived. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of secret writing, more commonly 
called the art of writing in cypher, has been in use from an 
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early date in correspondence requiring secrecy. In our own 
history it has at no time been in greater requisition than during 
the civil war, and among the politicians of the seventeenth 
century. Cryptography was used successfully by Julius Czesar, 
Earl of Argyle and others. 

CUNEIFORM writing was employed about two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. The signs used undoubtedly were 
inscriptions in some lost writing, and, perhaps, language and 
not hieroglyphics. The characters were wedge-shaped and 
arrow-headed. It appears to have been employed first at 
Assyria and Media, and was used for monumental records. It 
was either hewn or carved in rock and sculptures or impressed 
on tiles and bricks. 

THE oldest library in America is that of Harvard College, 
which has been in existence more than 240 years, and contains 
about 260,000 volumes. The library of Congress is the largest 
in the United States, embracing over 400,000 volumes, and 
130,000 pamphlets. The Philadelphia Public Library, which 
was the first circulating library in the United States, and which 
was established through the instrumentality of Benjamin 
Franklin, contains about 120,000 volumes. 


WHILE papyrus and parchment were generally used for 
making books in olden times, the Romans sometimes used 
leaves of lead which had been beaten thin with a hammer, 
and also leaves made of wood and covered with wax. These 
were loosely connected at the back by means of rings. Books 
were made in rolls until the middle ages, when that plan was 
abolished and that of leaves sewed together and inclosed in 
boards came into use. Parchment was still used instead of 
paper; though the art of making paper was known in the ninth 
century, that material came slowly into use. The books were 
written in distinctly formed letters in an old character and 
was effected by a pen made of reed. The ink used was very 
durable, as on several rolls found at Herculaneum, the Roman 
ink, after being buried for centuries, is still in good preserva- 
tion. Alcuin, an industrious and ingenious monk, occupied 
himself from about 778 to 800 A.D. (twenty-two years), in mak- 
ing a copy of the Bible for Emperor Charlemagne. This Bible 
was purchased by the British museum for the sum of $3,750. 
The convulsions consequent on the Reformation caused an 
enormous destruction of books. The libraries of monasteries, 
representing the labor of a thousand years, were mercilessly 
destroyed without a thought as to their value. In consequence 
of this, works prior to the invention of printing exist only as 
rare and valuable curiosities. Even of the early printed books 
comparatively few copies are extant. 


SELECTION OF PIGMENTS FOR THREE-COLOR 
CHROMOTYPY. 


R. C. T. CHESTERMAN, of St. Petersburg, Russia, in a 
communication to Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, 
says: ‘‘ The method of three-color printing, which has 

received such impetus of late, must be regarded as a decided 
advance on ordinary chromo-lithography in the reproduction of 
water-color drawings, as, owing to the reduction in the number 
of printings necessary to obtain the result, a mat surface is 
obtainable. This is not possible where twelve or more colors 
are superimposed, unless recourse is had to magnesia dusting, 
which, however, mars the effect of most colors. On the other 
hand, great care must be exercised in the selection of the pig- 
ments, otherwise the pictures will be far from being joys for- 
ever, as a partial fading of one color will have such a degrading 
effect upon the whole as to bring the process into disrepute. 
Where a large number of colors constitute the whole, a slight 
fading is hardly perceptible. Yet we see, from time to time, 
some sorry specimens of chromo-lithography. It behooves all 
those, therefore, working the three-color system of printing to 
thoroughly investigate the color and stability of their pigments 
before employing them in actual work.”’ 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the o inions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








OMAHA NOTES. 


To the Editor: OMAHA, Neb., December 19, 1893. 

The daily Bee has ordered typesetting machines, and the 
composing room has been undergoing the necessary changes. 
The month of January will no doubt see the old force trying 
their hands at the keyboards of the much-talked-of invention 
to see who is the ‘‘ best man,’’ and so forth, and so forth. It is 
the expressed desire of the proprietors of the paper to make 
the Bee one of the model machine offices of the country. 

The Printers Mutual Publishing Company is a new ready- 
print and printers’ supply house at Omaha, quartered at 1211 
South Thirteenth street. E. M.S. Bartlett is manager, D. W. 
Merrow, Omaha, and E. H. Cress, O'Neill, Nebraska, are also 
interested. 

The Stockman, South Omaha, is putting in a new perfecting 
press. The terrors of missing the mail because of broken tapes 
on the folder are about to vanish. Ed Smith no longer will 
have to pipe all hands on the quarter-deck when the storm 
blows — that is, maybe. 

Will M. Maupin, formerly of the Omaha World-Herald 
staff, is now connected with the North Bend, Nebraska, Repub- 
lican. 

Ben Brewster, well known in Omaha typographical circles, 
recently took charge of the Alliance newspaper at Ord, 
Nebraska. He was married the same week, and Ben’s 
friends have been congratulating him on his fine display of 
nerve ‘“‘in these hard times.” 

Archie Richmond, whose muscles were the motive power 
that turned out the daily ee in its infancy, died recently. He 
was a thrifty colored man, who put by his earnings for a rainy 
day, and lived a life of comparative ease in his later days. 

Sam Fanlayson, a printer of good taste and of sterling qual- 
ities, has opened up business in the Barker block. 

The annual ball of Omaha Typographical Union, No. 190, 
will be held Monday evening, January 15. Notwithstanding 
‘the times are out of joint,’’ there is a desire on the part of the 
printers generally to make it a grand social success. B. 





LABOR-SAVING LEADS AND RULES. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 16, 1893. 
For some years past the question of dispensing with a lead 
or rule cutter in a printery has been given much thought by me, 
and, like many others having a large plant, it was thought an 
impossibility to dispense with such a useful (?) article. Of 
course, there was the usual allotment of broken and short 
leads, frequently caused by carelessness and haste in the cares 
and troubles of not having a good stock of leads of the size 
wanted at some previous time, and then, again, it was so easy 
for the average comp. to slice an em or two off of a handful of 
3 or 24-em leads— he did need 22-ems so badly! Of course, 
this mf@ant both time and money wasted. True, it did not 
amount to much, but wliat would such waste for twelve months 
foot up? 
About eight months ago I withdrew from my old firm and 
started up a new printery, my former partners retaining the old 
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plant. I now had the chance to try my pet hobby —accord- 
ingly neither a lead nor a rule cutter was purchased. My leads 
and slugs. were all cut labor-saving lengths at the foundry —- 
graduated by ens from 4 to 16 ems pica and ems from 16 ems 
up. The additional leads, etc., that were needed since have 
been purchased the same way and have always been exact, 
consequently there has not been any waste, and my lead racks 
have been kept in excellent order. The expense of cutting (2 
cents per pound) is so small that I feel confident that if others 
will try the experiment, they will find it a profitable investment. 
Some may say that it is impossible for an old office to do 
this. I beg to differ. It will pay and pay big. Send the old 
leads to the foundry and have them sawed and planed off at 
the edges, taking off at each end. Of course you’ll lose an em, 
but you will have accurate material. A foundry may not be 
convenient, or the reader finds it too expensive on account of 
freight to send them away. Figure the cost of cutting the 
leads yourself. Can you do it for 2 cents per pound? How 
many pounds can be cut in an hour —say sixteen or seventeen 
ems pica? Surely not thirty? I rather think not — hardly one- 
third that, and even then, unless handled very carefully, will 
show variations. Perhaps you’ll put the boy at cutting leads — 
his time will not be quite so high in price as a careful compositor 
and this will show a balance (?) in your favor, but wouldn’t he 
be more useful at the case and help that way to earn his salt? 
Iam not seeking trade for the typefounders nor do I wish to 
be considered a crank on the lead cutter subject. I am in the 
printing business to make money and feel confident that I have 
discovered one of the leaks in shape of the lead cutter. It has 
paid me to do without one (and my leads have not been cut 
down with scissors either). Why wouldn't it pay others to try 
the experiment? FRANK V. CHAMBERS. 


FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor: WELLINGTON, November 1, 1893. 

I think my last letter was nearly all in reference to female 
franchise ; and this, with the near-impending general election, 
is still the all-engrossing theme. Never before in New Zealand 
have the foundations of the political deep been so thoroughly 
broken up; never have all the prophets been so completely 
nonplussed in the anticipation of unforeseen contingencies. 

-arty men, in particular, are filled with apprehension as to the 
future. The most abusive and determined opponents of the 
female franchise now grovel the lowest at the feet of the fair 
electors. How the new franchise will be used none can say; 
that both existing parties will be wrecked is quite possible — 
and a good thing, too. One or two weak female party organ- 
izations have been formed —doubtless at the instigation of 
male advisers —- but as a rule the women have spontaneously 
established leagues of their own, on non-party lines. It isonly 
by so doing that they can make their influence a distinct 
power, either for good or ill. The platform of these leagues 
so far includes the removal of certain legal disadvantages 
under which women labor, the reform and better enforcement 
of the laws bearing upon social impurity ; the direct veto upon 
the liquor traffic; maintenance of free and secular education ; 
and (in some cases) compulsory conciliation in trade disputes. 
Of course, a feminine platform would not be complete without 
one illogical item, and ‘‘compulsory ”’ conciliation is the most 
outrageously absurd proposal that our erratic Trades Hall has 
ever devised. The essence of arbitration lies in the voluntary 
agreement of the parties to select arbitrators and abide by 
their award —the crude and monstrous bill twice thrown out 
by the New Zealand parliament could only embitter the rela- 
tions between employer and employed, especially as it prac- 
tically outlaws free labor. A fair and workable scheme of 
legalized arbitration would be a boon, but no such scheme is 
ever likely to be drafted by maritime council or trades hall. 

Some people predicted that only the ‘‘ wild women ’’ would 


register. As a matter of fact, nearly every adult female in New 
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Zealand is now on the rolls, and laggard and indifferent males 
have been awakened to register as well. The rolls have to be 
reprinted in full—a big job for the printers— and some idea of 
the effect of the change may be gathered from the increased 
bulk of one roll, that of the city of Wellington. The provi- 
sional roll, printed three months ago, contained close on seven 
thousand names; the new roll, closed on October 5, contains 
over fourteen thousand. Since October 5 another thousand 
names have been enrolled, and it is expected that when the 
writs are out next month, there will be two thousand names on 
the supplementary roll, or sixteen thousand in all. The same 
proportion holds good throughout the islands, and there will 
be a poll next December that will break all previous records. 
Another record is already broken —that of the number of 
candidates. The salary of £20 a month, secured from attach 
ment by hard-hearted creditors, is no small inducement to a 


but a poor figure in the House; his present sphere is a more 
congenial one. Then there is the proprietor of a little weekly, 
chiefly representing the liquor interest, in Wellington. Both 
these candidates will afford the public an opportunity of ‘‘ get- 
ting even.’’ Mr. Evison may poll fairly well, but the Welling- 
ton man, if he goes to the poll, will infallibly find himself 
lowest, or, if fate is specially kind, lowest but one. His paper 
is notin good odor with the womenfolk, and there are about five 
thousand women in the city who will take a grim pleasure in 
ruling his name out of their ballot papers. 

Parliament being over, the usual clearance of compositors 
from the government printing office has taken place, and pri- 
vate offices can find no room for them. Fag ends of the parlia- 
mentary papers still appear, and belated copies of parliamentary 
debates — the issue covering September 20 to 22 is just out. Of 
course, this is no fault of the government printer — members 
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numerous class, and the sternest of party mandates fails to 
limit the number of applicants. We have the young New Zea- 
lander, whose sole recommendations are that he is native-born, 
and the same age as Gladstone on entering public life, the pos- 
session of the other qualities of the G. O. M. being modestly 
implied. We have ambitious juniors of the legal profession, for 
whose abilities our law courts do not afford sufficient scope. We 
have abundance of newspaper men, and in many country dis- 
tricts the newspaper man is a very important personage indeed. 
Among these are two “society’’ paper men. One is Mr. J. 
Evison, of Christ Church, late of the Catholic Times, and hero 
of an historic libel action. He is now running a smart sheet in 
Christ Church, printed on pink poster paper and called 7ruth. 
Mr. Evison is caustic, shrewd, witty, and a ready writer. He 
has a good deal of originality, and does not often steal his 
jokes. Accuracy is not his strong point, and he would make 


have the privilege of ‘‘correcting’’ the reports to any extent, 
and toward the close of the session some of them think nothing 
of retaining the proofs for a month or more. It has been pro- 
posed to do away with the present scheme and issue a daily 
‘‘ Hansard,” limiting members to a given space. This would 
be a most valuable reform. Some of the garrulous and obstruct- 
ive members occupy scores of pages of the official record with 
the veriest twaddle. There is one Mr. Fish, who is computed 
to have cost the country in the session just closed just £7,500 
by his exuberant loquacity. He was the foremost opponent of 
the female franchise, and his political career, we hope, fs. over. 
The womenfolk of Dunedin have vowed by the nine pffftks of 
their political platform, that Fish shall no more represent the 
southern city. 

Next to men of honor and integrity, the country most needs 
sound business men in parliament. Outside of the permanent 
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officers, there are not half a dozen men who understand 
the public accounts, and unfortunately none of these are in the 
ministry. For the first time in the history of New Zealand we 
have had a government that has been obliged again and again 
to revise its statements of account after laying them before the 
House. The incoming administration will have a heavy task 
in setting the financial affairs of the colony to rights, and will 
in all probability have to float a considerable loan. The present 
government did not borrow—in the open market — but did 
worse. It added a million and a half to the public debt, and 
then claimed to have lived within its income. The whole 
tendency of the legislation of the past three years has been to 
remove the control of the public fund from parliament, and 
place it in the hands of ministers. In the last hours of the 
session the sum of £840 was voted to the twelve new council- 
lors as back pay for the nine months previous to their taking 
their seats, and this after repeated assurances by the premier 
that no such payment was contemplated or would be made. 
An equally unjustifiable act was the grant of £3,000 as ‘‘com- 
passionate’ allowance to the widow of the late premier, who 
has no family, and was left in affluent circumstances. 

The ‘‘unemployed”’ difficulty is still with us. There is 
great tightness in business circles, and no wonder. The Aus- 
tralian disasters have told severely on our resources. The 
banks have been compelled to send large sums over in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction schemes, and have been calling 
up overdrafts in the most relentless fashion. Reduction of 
working expenses has been the order of the day, and in addi- 
tion to the number thus thrown out of employment, each 
steamer lands its contingent of needy newcomers, literally 
starved out of Victoria and New South Wales. So that we 
have not the best possible prospect here of what we heartily 
wish you—a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

RCo 


FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor: . PARIs, France, December 1, 1893. 

Work is very slack in the printing trade, and the number of 
unemployed increases, as the weather becomes more rigorous 
and the winter advances. That crucial test of misery — the 
Night Refuge — reveals that forty-seven printers have had to 
seek refuge therein during the month of November, and these 
are not exactly the tramp class, but men who came to Paris, 
willing to work, and expecting to find it, obtained none. The 
close of the year is not a period of activity in the printing 
trade; it is favorable to the selling, but not to the making of 
books. The gift books are generally sent to press in Septem- 
ber; they are not exactly novelties, as old friends abound in 
every variety of gorgeous binding and cover gilt ornamenta- 
tions. The sheets are struck off from stereo plates and neatly 
stacked in advance for a couple of years. The title-page very 
frequently has no date. But what does each annual layer of 
the rising generation care about a date, provided the book be 
an interesting story, and pat with illustrations? These gor- 
geous volumes chiefly do show-duty on drawing-room tables, or 
are ranged in bookcases as so many captures from friends and 
admirers ; they are never lent, so it cannot be said of them that 
books never come back; nor are they ever read. Happily, 
they are purchased. 

The almanacs represent more than ever an astonishing 
omnibus variety of literature. The old favorites remain old 
moons ; they have been wrong not to have fallen into the 
switu of up-to-dateism. ‘Their sale has been seriously affected 
by two causes: the rapid development of cheap newspapers, 
where each brings out its own almanac; then the soft goods 
stores piient almanacs and diaries as free gifts to purchasers, 
as they do nursery balloons, bouquets of violets and free 
lunches during other seasons of the year. Further, each 
syndicate brings out its own annual, and a collection of matter 
appropriate to its interests. Cynics observe that almanacs are 


only read once a year — after being received, for there is always 
something attractive in a new publication ; there is a kind of 
agreeable aroma emanating from the fresh leaves. France 
manufactures a legion of almanacs, but it is only now that she 
possesses the almanac of the period. It is brought out by 
Hachette & Co.; form, small octavo; the number of pages is 
500, in serviceable thin paper, and the type is mainly ruby and 
small caps. It is profusely illustrated with diagrams and maps. 
The plan is ingenious and original from cover to cover, and is 
in addition artistic. It does not promise the purchaser, in 
order to make his last moments happy, a policy of insurance for 
$500, or $5,000, in case of accidental death, but will present him 
with a free photo-carte of himself, having passport catechism to 
be filled in, and officially attested, so that he can never be taken 
for a Prussian spy or a Cherokee Indian. And all for 30 cents. 

The mass of information is voluminous; it is composed of 
‘‘siftings ’’ from all the sciences, arts and literatures ; from hus- 
bandry to catching husbands, because the almanac, to catch on, 
must have a few sauces to attract the ladies. It is knowledge 
in the most agreeable of pemmican forms; everybody’s ency- 
clopedia, for the pocket or the writing desk. It only wants 
‘‘ Tit-Bits’’ from the Breviary, the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer and the hymn books, to embody the whole duty of man. 
Did it exist when Omar Pacha ordered the baths of Alexandria 
to be heated with the contents of the libraries, he would have 
excepted the handy volume in question. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature about it is that France never adopted the 
idea — not uncommon in the States and England — before. 
The text represents three millions of letters, in which are inter- 
spersed 1,050 cuts; there are twenty maps, of which twelve are 
colored. 

The Typographical Federation of France was polled to 
answer the following three questions ; only the section, or Syn- 
dicate of Paris, has given definite returns, and, curiously, they 
are in harmony with the verdict of the Bordeaux Syndicate. 
The voicing of the Paris printers on question No. 1, ‘‘ Are you 
in favor of an immediate general strike?’?—171 for, and 560 
against. ‘‘ Are you against a general strike?’’ — 391 against and 
315 for. The third question is important, and is a reply to the 
government in case it turns the screw on the trades unions: 
‘‘ Are you partisan for a general strike, in the event of the pass- 
age of the new law on the association of workers, placing 
impediments in the way of the organization of labor union- 
ism ?’? —515 for and 51 against. 

From July 25 to November 25, 1894, Paris will hold, in the 
Palace of Industry, an international exhibition of all the indus- 
tries relating to the making of paper, the printing and illustrat- 
ing of books, periodicals and newspapers. The technical 
World’s Fair is under the auspices of the Publishers’ Club, 
which includes the leading publishers, printers, paper manu- 
facturers, and makers of typographical material. The oppor- 
tunity will be excellent for America displaying advanced 
notions to the French—and Continentals generally — who 
faint by the wayside in the march toward newness and 
advance. The monotonous character of French printing, as a 
rule, is painfully wearisome. Exhibitors will have to pay for 
space at the rate of $8 to $10 per square yard. Prizes, diplo- 
mas, medals and certificates of honor will be awarded. There 
will be a double jury: the petty, that will work; and the 
grand, that will deliver judgment. Being ‘international,’ it 
is to be concluded some foreign jurors will be impaneled. 

How long will the paper manufactured solely from wood 
pulp endure? As employed in the current daily press, and 
cheap books, the pulp paper, according to M. Doniol, the direc- 
tor of the national printing office, will fall into dust, in the 
course of fifty years. He urges, then, that for important legal 
documents, rag paper be employed ; or at least for all volumes 
intended for preservation. Fifty years, that’s half a century ; 
now I had occasion recently to consult in the national archives, 
a few documents bearing on the war of American Independ- 
ence. Passing by a case, from which were suspended 
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scrolls, like what a web of Chinese paper might be, I found 
there were literally ‘“‘ patched’ treaties, between France and 
other powers, during the seventh and thirteenth centuries. 
Divine upon what material they were written? Papyrus, that 
Levantine traders and the Crusaders brought into France. 
That reed internal peel, or bark, cannot differ much from our 
wood pulp of today. But we employ chemicals, and the ancients 
but a glutinous agent, to impart consistency, durability, and 
smoothness of writing surface. And the treaties above alluded 
to are still visible to the naked eye, partly legible, and yet they 
are not half a century, but some twenty-two half centuries old. 
They are not more yellow than some pulp paper, aged ten 
years. 

The suit instituted by the Comte de Sesmaisons, against the 
New York 7yidbune, and upheld by the Court of Appeal, is of 
vital importance to all book and newspaper agents who rep- 
resent foreign publications in France. The same remark also 
applies to those resident agents who obtain French advertise- 
ments for a foreign journal, etc. The principle of the law has 
been upheld on appeal, and will be, when brought — if it be — 
before the Cour de Cassation, the supreme court in France. 
These superior courts do not discuss the law, but inquire if 
the trial before the court below has been conducted in accord- 
ance with the law. 

The Comte de Sesmaisons was consul at Hayti, and com- 
plained of being libeled by the New York 77yibune. He 
sought no redress in America. In the interim, the 77ribune 
investigated the charges against the comte, and, finding they 
were not sustainable, apologized for them. The matter was 
viewed as at an end. One day the comte was walking down 
the avenue de 1’ Opera, when he saw the 777buve announced for 
sale in the shop of Brentano. He sued the latter, and obtained 
$1,000 damages, with costs. On appeal, Brentano was cast, 
but the damages were reduced to $300. Newspapers, etc., that 
desire to secure a sale in France, or to obtain advertisements, 
must henceforth give a bond to their agents, guaranteeing them 
against all liability for libel actions. ‘‘ Nothing disrespectful of 
Queen Elizabeth ’”’ must be spoken. 

The lamentable practice of job printing, for nominal pay- 
ment, is rather increasing than diminishing. The grocers com- 
mence to print commercial envelopes, letter-heads, posters, 
handbills, at cutting below prices. This is a terrible evil, and 
there is no way, save by persuasion and appeal to fair play, to 
check the disaster. Moral remedies, in this fiz de siécle age, 
resemble very much spermaceti to an inward bruise. The 
orthodox printer has no tea, sugar and general stores’ profits to 
live upon, so the competition is unequal. Typefounders and 
fabricants of printing machinery have much to answer for; 
they force everyone they can to buy plant, give long credit, 
and renew bills. There is a rumor that an American company 
of typesetting and printing machinery is joining with a few 
leading French zxdustriels to organize a vast common and 
central printing office, to execute, at a great reduction of price, 
every kind of printing. 

The most original feature in the forthcoming international 
show of printing exhibits, to be held next April at Madrid, will 
be that devoted to artistic and colored posters. In this respect, 
Paris has but one able artist, Jules Chevret, and he studied in 
England the pictorial poster. 

The accident that has befallen the water color of the eminent 
artist Mr. Burne Jones, will not tend to the conceding to photog- 
raphers the favor to copy pictures. Mr. Burne Jones was solic- 
ited to lend his painting to be photoed. It arrived in the 
operating gallery in due course; but it appears it had *to be 
‘‘ prepared ’’— to be artificially varnished or glazed — before the 
camera could operate. The preparation in question, indeed 
that in general use, is to coat the picture with a solution of 
white of egg, or albumen dissolved in water. The result of 
this treatment on a water color painting was immediately akin 
to what printers would call “‘pi.’”’ The picture was destroyed, 

inent photographing firm admitted the responsibility, 





and their willingness to pay for the full damage. Some pho- 
tographers never allow the egg varnish to be applied to pic- 
tures intrusted to them, and the well-known painter Girardot 
will not permit one of his pictures to be dealt with by 
the photographer unless in his presence. He adds, that the 
American photographers who do business with him make no 
preparation for the taking of his pictures, and the proofs are 


ever faultless. EDWARD CONNER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON STEREOTYPING AND 
ELECTROTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES T. MURRAY. 


H. M. P. D.—We do not think that the method explained in 
the article in the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
would be a success in this country. It has the common fault of 
all others ; that is, shrinkage in drying. The machine might 
be all right if asbestos paper were used, but the cold process 
will never be a success as long as the ordinary matrix paper is 
used. 

FRANK E. HILt, —In answer to your inquiry as to how to 
remove the dirt from metal, will say that it is very easily 
accomplished in several ways, but the simplest is to take a 
large beef bone with plenty of marrow in it, and after heating 
the metal to the proper temperature for casting, tie the bone to 
your skimmer and hold it to the bottom of the pot for ten 
minutes. This will make the metal boil and throw the dirt to 
the surface. The grease from the bone will also rise to the sur- 
face. Set this on fire and keep stirring the metal until the 
grease is burned off, then skim off the dirt, and if your metal is 
properly mixed and has no other metals in it but antimony, tin 
and lead in the right quantities it will give you no more trouble. 
But remember that the metal should be well stirred while being 
used. You cannot stir it too much, and every day it should be 
burned off with a little light oil. Metal is a peculiar thing and 
you will find it a very interesting and instructive study. In 
the near future we will contribute an article on metals and 
the care of metals. 


J. A. SmrRR, ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—In regard to the relative merits 
of electrotypes and stereotypes for fine illustrations, a good 
electrotype is far superior to stereotype, but for ordinary job 
and book work where average cuts are used, a good stereotype 
is better than a poor electrotype, but good electrotypes are 
always superior to stereotypes, no matter what the process for 
making the stereotype. 


COUNTRY PRINTER.—A good small stereotype plant, suf- 
ficient for a country office, can be had for $300. This includes 
steam table, metal pot, trimmer saw and shaving machine, cast- 
ing box with gauges, ladle, brush, and, in fact, all that is neces- 
sary for a first-class small outfit. The size of plate to be made 
has a great deal to do with the price. The following machinery 
is sometimes sold for a stereotype outfit but is not very satis- 
factory: Metal pot, casting box, with gas or gasoline attach- 
ment, shoot board and plane, miter box, hand saw, ladle and 
brush. This outfit can be bought for about $75. It would be 
an inferior electrotype plant that would cost less than $500. A 
good small plant can be obtained for about $700, and to this 
could be added the stereotype plaut for about $200 more. 


THE first alphabet of which we have any account is the 
Phoenician, which consisted of sixteen letters, but when trans- 
planted into Greece it had twenty-one letters if not twenty- 
two. Inthe Phoenician language the writing proceeded from 
right to left. The Greeks, on borrowing the Phoenician alpha- 
bet, also wrote for some time from right to left. Thelfhode of 
writing alternately from right to left and from left to right was 
then introduced, and finally the direction from left to right 
prevailed throughout the West to the exclusion of all other 


modes. 
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THE TERRY ENGRAVING CO., 
3014 North High street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS — W. W. DENSLOW. 
BY F. PENN. 


LLUSTRATORS in the West, it can safely be said, have no 

more creditable representative than Mr. W. W. Denslow, 
of the Chicago Herald. Mr. Denslow was born in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1856, and when quite 
young was considered a most remark- 
able artistic genius by a very biased 
brood of relatives and friends of 
the family ; but later, at school, his 
efforts on slate and blackboard were 
looked upon with less favor, and in 
one or two instances he received sub- 
stantial proof of the teacher’s objec- 
tion to certain leanings toward cari- 
cature. 

His first study was done at the 
Cooper Institute, in New York, before 
leaving school, studying under Ma- 
grath, the painter of Irish scenes, who 
got him .a position as office boy with 
the American Agriculturist and 
Flearth and Home, where he first did work that was published. 
The only means of reproduction then was wood engraving, the 
drawing being executed directly on the boxwood, as even pho- 
tographing on wood was at that time in its tenderest infancy. 

For two years he drew hen coops, sections of prize fruit and 
ice cream freezers, but received kindest instruction from 








J. Carter Beard, Edwin Forbes, M. Wolf, J. D. Woodward, 
Frank Beard, of Chalk Talk fame, and W. Hamilton Gibson, 
which latter, by the way, was Bill Gibson then, and drew 
rebuses for Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. ‘These artists 
were contributors to the papers for which young Denslow 
worked, and had desk room in the office. Mr. Denslow 
attended the National Academy of Design, and after leaving 
the American Agriculturist worked for the Daily Graphic, 
C. J. Taylor, A. W. Rogers, St. John Harper and other well- 
known artists working there at the same time. 

é Then came quite a period 
of the roving life of a county 
atlas and history illustrator, 
where the artist must sketch a 
farm as the farmer wants it, not 
as it should be. A matter-of- 
fact gentleman is this farmer, 
by the way, who, if he has trout 
in a stream or spring on his 
premises, insists that they be 
shown, as well as the four sides 
of his house and barn, require- 
ments somewhat trying to the 
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average artist. 
This schooling 
was not the best 
young Denslow 
could have had, 
but it was an 
easy life of joy, 
and gave him 
an experience 
that no doubt 
did him some 
good. We hope 
so. 

In 1876 he 
found himself 
in the state of 
Maine, desecrat- 
ing the land- 
scape by paint- 
ing pills there- 
on, and this he 
considers one of 
the most charming experiences of his life. He was associated 
with Mr. Charles W. Waldron, now the proprietor and editor 
of the Lewiston Gazelte, who was the proprietor and salesman 
of the particular pill whose great virtues they emblazoned 
upon rock, tree, fence, and, sometimes, live stock. ‘‘ Wing’s 
Pills’’ was the sign, in the painting of which Denslow became 
so proficient. It was certainly a weird and fantastic occupa- 
tion that circumstances had forced upon the travelers twain, 
or at least they made it so; they took their time as they trav- 





BROOKDALE FARM. 


eled, having their own team, and sketching or fishing by ol 


the way, and where no hotel was in sight they stopped with the 
festive native, the New England farmer, who is withal a blithe- 
some ‘‘ critter,’ and shrewd -— passing shrewd. In this way they 
traveled through the beautiful Rangeiy and Moose-head lake 
regions, meeting with many adventures and amusing incidents. 

One grand stroke of enterprise is worth the mentioning. 
On seeing a cow with a board in front of her face, 
to prevent her from lifting rails from the fences, 
the companions conceived the idea of decorating 
it, which they did, as well as both sides of the 
bovine, Charlie Waldron holding the brute, while 
Denslow did the artistic work. A glorioussummer = 
trip they had, and not without advancing the 
cause of art to some extent, for they gave a few 
lectures, in small country towns, illustrating the 
same upon the blackboard. 

From Maine young Denslow went to Pennsy!]- 





views of many towns through the states of Penn- é 
sylvania, Maryland and New York. Then came a a 
period of lithographic work in Philadelphia and 
New York, theatrical mostly, and when newspaper 
illustrating came to be generally used he took 
hold of it, working for the American Press Asso- 
ciation and some of the New York papers occa- 
sionally ; drifted to Chicago, where he worked for 
the Herald; to Denver, where he enriched the 
pages of the Rocky Mountain News; to San 
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Francisco, where his work was printed in the Chronicle, Call, 
Examiner, and the Californian Magazine. His liveliest expe- 
rience was in Denver, where the different factions of one party 
tried to seat two sets of candidates in the legislature by the 
aid of six-shooters. To Denslow’s excited imagination every 
man, woman and child in that hall of law had at least six or 
eight guns about him, so he went under the reporters’ table, as 
they all seemed to be pointed his way. 

His most enjoyable work was done for the Hera/d this sum- 
mer at the World’s Fair, in company with Mr. Leroy Arm- 
strong, the special writer, and well known as the author of 
‘““An Indiana Man” and ‘‘ Washington Brown.”’ 

The two most picturesque spots that Mr. Denslow has seen 
in his wanderings he claims to be the French quarter of New 
Orleans, and Chinatown, in ’Frisco, and he would give the palm 
to the latter, although he loves the South. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


STRAY ARROWS. 
BY ROBIN HOOD. 


HE American Bookmaker for October and the December 
issue of that esteemed journal should be placed in com- 
munication with each other. They do not agree. They 

are strangers, and they know it not. The December number 
has the following in an editorial : 

One of the most active and prominent delegates to the Chicago conven- 
tion is reported as having said: ‘‘ The Typothetz found its origin in a 
united purpose to oppose a shorter day.’ We trust for the credit of the 
craft that the gentleman was misquoted. Just to think of the representa- 
tive master printers of the United States of America at the end of the nine- 
teenth century being banded together for the express purpose of defeating 
such a measure of reform! Had any other body of men been guilty of such 
action it would not have been so remarkable ; but for printers — those who 
have been chiefly instrumental in the progress of the world toward a 
higher social life —to be branded with such an unworthy purpose is most 
surprising. We question both the wisdom and accuracy of such a state- 
ment, and do not believe that the great majority of employers will consent 
to be so misrepresented. 

The October number said that Mr. J. J. Little, of New York, 
declared, in a regular session of the Typothetz during the Chi- 
cago meeting, that ‘‘ it had sprung into existence six years ago 
in this very city, expressly to resist a demand for a reduction ”’ 
in the hours of labor. A contributor to the November number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER quoted from the above in the course 
of an article on the subject, and added the words, ‘the Typo- 
thetze found its origin in a united purpose to oppose a shorter 
day,’”’ evidently taking Mr. Little’s words, as quoted in the 
Bookmaker, for his authority. In December, two months later, 
the latter publication finds out that something has been said 
which is to be regretted, and hopes ‘‘the gentleman has been 
misquoted.’’ If he has, that erratic journal has done the mis- 
quoting, for no one else pretended to quote the gentleman from 
New York, and the world would have been in blissful ignorance 
of the remarks imputed to him on the subject but for the ingen- 
uous efforts of the Bookmaker’s reporter. Perhaps there is a 
lack of understanding between the editorial and reportorial 
staffs of the Bookmaker. Possibly they do not read each 
other’s lucubrations, and that gives rise to the unfortunate 
tangle in which the editorial force hopes the reportorial force 
‘“‘misquotes the gentleman.’’ They do not ‘tote fair.’’ There 
is, however, a ring of sarcasm throughout the whole quotation 
given above, which gives rise to the horrible suspicion that the 
editor really did think the reporter was accurate, and only used 
the veil of uncertainty to hide the sarcastic roast which he 
inflicts upon the Typothetz. It is sad to see the Bookmaker 
thus desert the Typothetz, whose recognized champion it has 
so earnestly labored to become. 

* * * 

It is amusing to note how many manufacturers of presses 
and printing machinery have received ‘‘gold medals” and 
‘“‘highest awards’’ at the World’s Fair, especially since there 
are no gold medals awarded or to be awarded, and according to 


Mr. Thacher’s system of awards there is no such thing as a first 
or highest award. There is, however, a poetic license and an 
advertiser’s license, and this may be the defense to be offered 
for such barefaced attempts to deceive the dear public. 

* * * 


THE following locals were cut from a Missouri paper. The 
editor thereof wields a trenchant pen, and his syntax and 
orthography are engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle for the 
supremacy : 

Any man who hasent any more sence than to 
wet the sidewalks so wet that a man cant keep 
on his peggs should be put in the lock up a 
month and learnt a.leson. Dr, Dusenberry while 
jumping from a buggie in front of the drug 
store sliped, fell and hurt his limb he is suffering 
very much. 


A fishing excursion of three men left here 
Sunday, is that the precept set for the small 
boys. 


The Jubilee was perfect except one girl who 
was so small she forgot her peice. 





Mr Bicksler left here Sunday many friends 
regret his departure. 
* * 

A PROMINENT typefoundry was recently favored with the 
following ‘‘valued order.’’ It was printed, the patron evi- 
dently not being willing to trust his hieroglyphics to the 
tender mercies of the correspondent : 

June the 23 1893 
Dear Sirs, 

I enclose a sampel coppy of my paper 
and send you an order if you will let me have it 
and pay one dollar [$1,00] a month untill I get it 
paid for if so the order is as follows. 


Word Ormanents No 2. 95 
5 Ibs leads and 5 yards of cherry reglet. 75 
24 point Santa claus Intials No 1 1.15 
Total 2.80 


P.S. Pleas cut two yards of the reglel two col- 
umns wide and the rest one 


yours truly 
Star 


The order was not filled, and thus we have another example 
of the paralyzing influence of monopoly upon our infant 
industries. 
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NOTES ON ADVERTISING. 


BY J. C. OSWALD. 


Ir would seem that the field for the Western Advertiser, 
recently established at Omaha, is not a very large one, but it 
appears to bear up remarkably well these hard times. We are 
wondering where the next advertisers’ paper will spring from. 

THE Monthly Bulletin of the Michigan Press Association is 
not a very large affair, but it gives evidence of a disposition to 
grow. The title on its front page is ingeniously made up from 
articles usually found in the editorial sanctum, even to the 
cockroaches. Ifthe Pulletin is accorded the support it deserves 
it will certainly prosper. 

THAT a place could be found and maintained for a publica- 
tion devoted entirely to advertisements is an idea that would 
not appear feasible to most people. According to Printer’s 
Ink, however, such a paper does exist. It is published in Eng- 
land and is a general advertiser for hotels, boarding establish- 
ments, etc., no reading matter of any kind appearing in its 
pages. It is published weekly and sells for a shilling a 
quarter. 

SOME very pretty circular advertising has been gotten out 
by the Jefferson Press for the Detroit Journal. It is in the 
form of a folder, printed only on the first page and done in 
attractive colors. This is supplemented by two cards, also 
attractively printed, giving reasons why the Journal should be 
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used by advertisers. That it may not be consigned to the 
waste basket unopened, in a handsome design on the envelope 
is inscribed: ‘‘ You can never tell what is inside until you 


read it.’’ 


THE Canadian Printer and Publisher has hit upoi a good 
idea in the following advertisement, which appears in white 
letters upon a black background : 

YOU LOSE MORE THAN 
WE DO IF 
YOU DO NOT ADVERTISE 
IN THIS JOURNAL. 

Mr. H. C. Brown, of Art in Advertising, has written some 
very clever things, but in an article on Chicago, in the Novem- 
ber number of that magazine, he has succeeded in bringing the 
average down very low. Howany writer could have the audac- 
ity to make such assertions with such evident lack of familiar- 
ity with the facts is inexplicable. Mr. Brown’s misstatements 
are not of the kind that arouses the ire of the Chicago man. 
They are too ridiculous. 


THE students of Smith College (female) have announced 
their intention to launch a new monthly paper. It is to be an 
innovation in respect to the fact that no advertising will be 
admitted at any price. Advertisers who may have been wait- 
ing for a chance to break into its pages are notified that they 
will be mercilessly sat down upon. The girls have figured it 
out that the subscription price, $1.15 for nine months, will pay 
the expenses, and they are content with editorial glory for 
their labor. : 


THE publishers of the Boston Globe seem to have hit upon a 
plan of dodging the office boy’s prerogative of consigning all 
advertising matter to the waste basket. 
dation of the merits of the Globe as an advertising medium is 
printed on fancy stationery and inclosed in a plain envelope. 
It isn’t just exactly the kind of paper that one’s friends would 
use in extending an invitation to tea, perhaps, but as it is sealed 
and carries a 2-cent stamp it is safe to say that it usually 
reaches the person addressed. 


Copies of three papers published at Minerva, Ohio, the 
News, Chronicle and Kodak, have been received. Blue pencil 
marks call attention to a half-page advertisement that appears 
in each, and we are asked to give our opinion as to their merits. 
The Kodak advertisement is the best, though there is still room 
for improvement. The arrangement of the wording of the 
heading is a trifle ambiguous, the inclination at first sight 
being to read the large type first. Straight rule should have 
been used after the word ‘‘clothing’’ instead of fancy wave. 
If the Aodak man had done as well on the rest of his adver- 
tisements as on this one, his paper would be quite presentable. 


Wuat a record of the different phases of life in a big city is 
presented by what is known as the ‘“‘classified ads.”’ in the 
daily papers of Chicago. We find staid dignity in the business- 
like ad. of the real,estate broker and insurance agent, cun- 
ning in that of the projector of “‘clubs,’”’ whereby one may 
obtain a watch or suit of clothes for little more than the ask- 
ing, and to the initiated a deeper laid purpose in that of the 
anonymous advertiser under the head of ‘“ business opportuni- 
ties.’’ Sorrow and regret at a condition of things that makes 
these possible are to be found in the carefully worded adver- 
tisements of the ‘‘personal’’ column. For comedy we turn to 
the ‘“‘ matrimonial ’’ column, and wonder what manner of men 
and women are they that place themselves in such ridiculous 
light; and for tragedy, to the “‘lost and found ” column, as was 
instanced a short time ago in the case of a poor woman whose 
loss of her purse left her without the means to procure the 
necessities of life for herself and family. The length of the 
‘situation wanted ”’ columns and a corresponding shrinking of 
those labeled ‘“‘help wanted’’ would be proof, if proof were 
needed, of the deplorable condition of affairs in the city in the 
way of work and workingmen. On the whole, the picture 
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presented by the ‘‘classified’’ page of the daily paper is not 
altogether a pleasant one. 

‘First Principles in Advertising’? was the subject of a 
very interesting and instructive address delivered by John Irv- 
ing Romer, late editor of Printer’s Ink, before the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Journalism, Tuesday, December 5. 
Mr. Irving’s address was an able effort, and its perusal cannot 
fail to be of benefit to those interested in any branch of adver- 
tising. We here present a few of the points touched upon : 
At least two-thirds of the income of the modern newspaper is 
derived from its advertising, and were it not for what Edward 
Bellamy in ‘‘ Looking Backward”’ chooses to term ‘economic 
waste,’’ the newspaper and periodical of today would be impos- 
sibilities. As to the amount of money spent annually in adver- 
tising Mr. Irving thinks that two hundred millions of dollars 
would fall short of the facts. He gives the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company as the largest dispenser of advertising in the 
world. Advertising men must have a broader knowledge of 
newspapers than newspaper men, for the reason that while the 
latter is supposed to be familiar with the papers of his locality, 
the advertising man must know about all the papers of the 
country and be able to discriminate between the good and the 
bad. As the shops reflect the life of a nation, a good definition 
of advertising would be ‘‘the unedited voice of the people.” 
Advertising, used in the sense of a public communication, dates 
back to the beginning of civilization. Its first use in a business 
way is to be found in the ruins of Pompeii, where signs were 
posted on the street corners directing the passer-by to a certain 
The first newspaper advertisement is supposed to have 
appeared in 1591. A copy of the paper is still to be found in 
the British Museum. As an instance of the enterprise of the 
modern advertising agent, Mr. Romer gives that of the church 
board who agreed to accept the offer of an agent to furnish 
church hymn books free providing he was allowed to insert a 
few advertisements. Upon arising to sing a familiar hymn the 
following Sunday morning, the congregation were surprised to 
find this ‘‘new version ’”’ of the words : 


Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for man and one for child. 


As to a reasonable rate, half a cent a line per thousand circula- 
tion for daily papers, and double that amount for weekly 
papers, Mr. Romer thinks would be about right. This rate, if 
it was to be enforced, would bring about half of the papers of 
the country to an untimely end. Most of the daily papers have 
different rates for different classes of advertising. He gives, as 
an instance, the New York World, which has no less than sev- 
enty-four classifications. The way to hold advertisers is to 
hold readers. It is possible to fool them as to circulation at 
times, but it does not take them long to find out a poor 
medium. In the language of a well-known advertiser, what 
brings them to a realizing sense of the merits of publication is 
‘‘results — that’s it.”’ 


inn. 


JOB COMPETITION AND SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


NTEREST in the job competition and specimen exchange 

feature of THE INLAND PRINTER is displaying itself in a 

gratifying way. Every few months additional prizes will 
be offered for competition hereafter. Each contestant, by the 
rules of the competition, will receive a complete set of the 
accepted designs, whether the design submitted by him be 
accepted or not. In the February number the awards will be 
given. The result of the advertisement competition — ninety 
separate designs from every part of the Union, will be issued 
shortly. Free copies will be sent to each of the contestants ; 
the balance will be put on sale at the nominal price of 25 
cents. Orders should be sent in promptly, as the edition is 
a limited one, and no reprints will be made. On the opposite 
page is shown a specimen design according to the terms in our 
December issue. 

















TERMS: Cash, 5 per cent thirty days. 














THREADED FELT. 

4 SILVER BAR SHEATHING. 
ROSIN-SIZED SHEATHING. 
TWO-PLY FELTS— Silver Bar Brand. 


| THREE-PLY FELTS—Bison Brand. === Building, Sheathing and Insulating Papers 


CARPET LININGS. 


Woodlawn Park, Illinois, 
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DRY SATURATED FELT. Bought of B ROWN-JON ES COM PANY, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


DEADENING FELTS. ...ana Prepared Roofing ........ 


INSULATING ROPE PAPER. 
CEMENT, TAR, PITCH, 








PAINT, VARNISH and BRUSHES. Factory—I12 DIVISION ST. 


Jos COMPETITION AND SPECIMEN EXCHANGE— SPECIMEN DESIGN. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARDING PATENTS 
OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


CONDUCTED BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Names and addresses must accompany 
all letters or no attention will be paid thereto. We desire this for our 
information and not for publication. References to former articles or 
answers should give date of paper and page. Special written informa- 
tion rather than that of general interest cannot be expected without 


a remuneration. 

H.—Please advise me as to what protection the Patent Office 
will give me for a new style of type-face, which I have invented. 
Answer.—The Patent Office will grant a design patent upon 
such an invention. Design patents run for either three and 
one-half, seven or fourteen years, so the inventor may elect for 
himself as to the term of his patent. He should, however, in 
all cases bear in mind the fact that the term of the patent can 
in no instance be extended beyond the term for which it was 
originally granted. If the patent is granted for the short term 
of three and one-half years he cannot have it extended afterward 
fora longer term. Design patents are only granted upon designs 
for articles of manufacture, and to protect the inventor in the 
use of the design and others which are substantially the same. 





J. Q. A.— Can you inform me as to what patents have been 
granted upon printing in imitation of typewriting, on an ordi- 
nary job press. Answer.—Several patents have been granted 
for devices to accomplish this end. The principle involved 
consists in placing asheet of fabric saturated with ink between 
the type form and the paper to be printed upon. In 1886 a 
patent was granted showing this sheet of fabric held upon the 
gripper fingers of a reciprocating job press so that the impres- 
sion from the type was made through the fabric. Another 
patent was issued in 1889, which shows a sheet of silk secured 
over the face of the type and held down between each row of 
type. The inking-roll is then run over the silk-covered form, 
and the impression printed therefrom through the layer of silk, 
which resulted in producing the effect of typewritten matter. 


J. F. A.— Your journal has recently made mention of a 
number of patents granted to Mr. L. C. Crowell. Can you 
inform me where I cat obtain copies of all patents covering 
his inventions for the past year or so, and what the cost of the 
same will be? Axswer.— The Patent Office keeps upon hand 
a complete stock of copies of all patents issued (now some five 
hundred and ten thousand in number). These copies contain 
the entire specification and claims, together with photo-litho- 
graphic copies of the drawings, and the office will furnish 
copies at the uniform price of 10 cents each, no matter how 
simple or how complicated the invention may be. In ordering 
| copies from the office you will, of course, have to state the 
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number and date of the patent wanted, and should also give 
the name of the inventor and the title of the invention. You 
will, of course, understand that the price mentioned covers the 
cost of uncertified copies only. Mr. Crowell received twenty- 
two patents during the year 1892, and thus far this year he 
has received eleven more, so you see you can procure copies of 
all his patents issued since January 1, 1892, for $3.30. 

H. H.—I have in my possession a small printer's proof-press 
in which the platen moves to one side to permit the galley to 
be placed on the bed, when the platen slides back and the bed 
is raised by the rotation of cams. I am informed that this 
press was patented a number of years since by a Mr. Frank A. 
Howard, of Belfast, Maine. I have designed an improvement 
upon the construction of the press in question. Can I by 
securing a patent upon my improvement secure the right to 
use the original press without paying a royalty to the owner of 
the patent. Answer.—In reply to your inquiry I would say 
that I find that the patent you refer to was issued upon February 
22, 1876, and hence expired in February last. The invention is 
now public property, and can be manufactured or used by any 
one. Upon securing a patent upon your improvement you 
would, of course, have the privilege of using any portion of the 
press that you desire in connection with your improvement. 
Your patent will be limited in its scope to the improvement, 
and would, of course, not cover the features of the press which 
have become the property of the pubiic by reason of the expi- 
ration of the Howard patent. 

R. F.— Six years ago I took out a patent in Canada fora 
two-color printing press. I failed to pay the government fee 
required in order to extend the patent beyond the five years, 
and my patent in this country (Canada) lapsed. I think that I 
have a good thing, and would like to secure a patent in the 
United States. Can I nowdothis? Answer.—You might pos- 
sibly secure a patent in the United States, but it would be held 
to be worthless when brought before the courts. United States 
patents are good for seventeen years, provided there is in exist- 
ence no foreign patent covering the same invention. If there 
is a foreign patent, the patent granted in this country expires 
with the foreign patent, and in case there are several foreign 
patents, it will expire with the one having the shortest term to 
run. Since your Canadian patent has lapsed, a patent in the 
United States would, of course, be void from the time of its 
grant. This point has recently been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Huber et al. vs. N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Company. Should you desire to read 
the decision in full, you will find it given in the Oficial Gazette 
of the Patent Office for April 11, 1893, a copy of which will be 
mailed to you by the Patent Office upon receipt of Io cents. 
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«© INDEFATIGABLE.”’ — FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 


“ HE paper trade marks the growth of a nation!’’ Thir- 
teen years ago this expression was used by Mr. J. W. 

Butler, speaking in response to the toast of ‘‘The Paper 

Trade,” at the banquet of the Chicago Stationers’ Board 
of Trade, held on March 30, 1881, and while at first glance 
the assertion seems hardly 
credible, a moment of re- 
flection will convince the 
reader of its truth. No 
better proof, indeed, can be 
given of this than the ad- 


Chicago and its paper trade 
interest, inasmuch as the 
growth of a city resembles 
the growth of a nation in 
all essential points. 

Chicago, the city of local 
pride, did not make very 
heavy ordersupon the paper 
men up to the year 1850. 
Mr. J. W. Butler remembers 
very clearly the time when 
ten bundles was the aver- 
age daily consumption of 
printing paper in Chicago. 
4 / Lyfe ae. , Now, fully ten carloads of 
q- c Uy SOA Cle paper are consumed, fifteen 
( tons to the car, showing 
that one hundred and fifty tons of paper are whirled out by 
the news presses to the reading thousands. And altogether 
Chicago’s annual consumption of paper in the different lines is 
estimated at $35,000,000. 

Modern science has made it possible to manufacture paper 
from materials of a nature so intractable as to stagger belief. 
Paper from wood, paper from grass, 
paper from the residue of hops, paper 
from the leaves and stalks of the sun- 
flower — these are but a few of the mate- 
rials which the papermaker uses, prov- 
ing that his work keeps pace with the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. Any fibrous 
material can now be used to make 
paper. Emulous of this it would seem, 
the manufacturer of pianos produces 
choice instruments in elegantly deco- 
rated paper cases —impervious to the 
action of heat or cold. Others manufacture kitchen utensils of 
various kinds from paper ; paper is used in sheathing the walls 
of buildings, making them damp-proof and dust-tight, and a 
contract has been taken, we are told, to build a house from 
paper. Railway cars have been made 
from paper, and car wheels made from 
paper have been in use for many years. 
Flour barrels, wearing apparel, tables 
and chairs, are made from paper. And 
each article made from the material is 
better, lighter, more artistic and more 
durable than those made from the ma- 
terials generally used. 

A member of a trade ramifying in so 
many directions, may well feel a pride 
in his business — in its breadth and scope 
—and this being so, assuredly the mem- 
bers of a business house so thoroughly representative of the 
paper trade of Chicago as the J. W. Butler Company, are eligi- 
ble for congratulation at the present time—on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the house and of the first paper 
store in the city of Chicago. 
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In 1842, O. M. Butler and B. T. Hunt, two enterprising 
young men from New England, started a paper mill at St. 
Charles, Kane county, Illinois, about thirty-four miles from 
Chicago, and this was the first paper mill west of Ohio. None 
but those conversant with the state of 
the country in those early days can 
appreciate the difficulties which the 
pioneer papermakers overcame. The 
machinery for the mill came from 
Brattleboro, Vermont, by way of the 
Erie Canal and lakes to Chicago, and 
then in wagons to Fox river. The 
mill produced print and wrapping 
paper and had a capacity of 600 
pounds per day. 

J. FRED BUTLER. In 1844, Messrs. Butler & Hunt 
opened the first paper store of Chicago, locating at what is 
now 48 State street. The premises were very modest, the 
structure was of wood, but of very fine appearance for those 
days. It was twenty feet wide by eighty deep, and it was two 
stories high. The stock was mostly printing and wrapping 
paper, these being chiefly in demand by 
the. pioneers. From its commencement 
the store was a success. The business was 
large, and when trade was rushing the sales 
sometimes footed up to $2,000 a month. 
Congress in these happy days minded its 
own business, and wrapping was quoted at 
8 cents and printing paper at 15 cents per 
pound. Nevertheless the pioneer paper firm 
had its troubles. For about twelve years, 
along until about 1856, the business was 
largely conducted on the barter or exchange 
plan. Merchants expected to buy their paper in exchange 
for their goods, and the printers and publishers took the adver- 
tisements of such merchants and took their pay in trade, and 
hence the paper dealer and manufacturer had to bow to the 
force of circumstances and take store orders for their paper. 
With these they bought goods and in turn paid their help. The 
help was not extensive or expensive. It consisted of one man 
and a handcart to deliver the “eavy orders. 

In 1856, Mr. J. W. Butler, brother of Mr. O. M. Butler, and 
president of the present company, succeeded Mr. Hunt, and 
the firm name was changed to J. W. Butler & Co. Again in 
1864, the style was changed to Laflin, Butler & Co., the new 
firm locating at 42 and 44 State street. More commodious 
quarters were soon required, however, the rapid expansion 
of the business imperatively demanding it, and the firm moved 
to spacious quarters at 114 and 116 Wabash avenue, where their 
entire stock was destroyed by fire in September, 1870, one year 
The business was immediately 
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previous to the great fire. 
reorganized with salesrooms at 144 and 146 Monroe street, and 
the paper warehouse at 14 and 16 Market street. 

About this time J. W. Butler & Co. succeeded Laflin, Butler 
& Co., but the great business vanished in the conflagration of 
October 9, 1871. With undaunted courage and enterprise the 
firm opened up business on the following day on Desplaines 
street, between Randolph and Lake. The growth of the busi- 
ness since that time has compelled frequent removals. First to 
Jefferson street near Washington, then to 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, where they remained until 1884, then being compelled 
to seek larger quarters at 173 and 175 Adams street. The 
expansion of business soon required still more spacious prem- 
ises, and the business was moved back to Monroe street, this 
time to the premises at Nos. 183, 185 and 187. Finally the 
company purchased their present commodious buildings, 216 
and 218 Monroe street, and equipped them thoroughly and 
completely for the requirements of the branches of their large 
and varied trade. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Company was incorporated in 1876. 
The following are the officers of the company: J. W. Butler, 
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president; Frank O. Butler, vice-president; J. Fred Butler, 
secretary ; George W. Moss, treasurer and credit man. 

Mr. J. W. Butler was born in Vermont sixty-six years ago, 
and at the age of twenty started west to seek his fortune. He 
located at St. Charles, where he assisted his brother in the 
management of the paper mill. In 1856, as we have already 
noted, he removed to Chicago to take charge of the paper 
house of Hunt & Butler, and since that time his efforts have 
been entirely devoted to the business in its various titles. He 
has been and is the leading spirit in the business, which his 
keen foresight and remarkable sagacity has made so wonder- 
fully prosperous. He is one of the most tireless workers of the 
firm, and can be seen at his place in the house daily during 
business hours. He is a man of broad sympathies, and of 
great benevolence of character, and is an active officer of one 
of Chicago’s leading churches. Mr. Butler is also president of 
the Standard Paper Company, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Frank O. Butler, vice-president of the company, entered 
the service of the concern in 1878. He is an expert judge of 
the qualities of paper and can almost instantly gauge their 
value. His position at the head of the purchasing department 
is a responsible one, which he fills admirably. 

Mr. C. M. Davis, until recently secretary of the company, 
has grown up with the paper business and is thoroughly con- 
versant with all its details. He has been continuously with the 
company for about eighteen years, and his supervision of the 
selling department has brought him in contact with the large 
clientage of the house, with whom he is exceedingly popular. 
Owing to ill health of his family, Mr. Davis has been recently 
obliged to seek a less rigorous climate than that of Chicago. 
He is now the Pacific Coast representative of the company, 
having located with his family at Pasadena, California. 

Mr. J. Fred Butler has taken Mr. Davis’ place as secretary. 
He entered the service of the establishment in 1884, and has 
general charge of the various departments of the business. He 
is energetic and capable. 

Mr. George W. Moss, treasurer and credit man, has been 
connected with the company since 1870. His extensive 
acquaintance with printers and publishers makes his services 
invaluable in protecting the interests of the concern. 

From the foregoing it is very evident that few houses in 
Chicago are more fit subjects for congratulation than that of 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company on this its fiftieth anniversary. 
Its immense business requires the services of 175 employés, and 
its sales annually exceed $2,000,000. The company handles 
the product of several large paper mills, besides buying from 
every quarter where reliable goods can be secured. 

Well may the house point with pride to its fifty years of 
honorable existence and to its motto — “ Indefatigable.’’ 





HOW OUR WORDS ORIGINATE. 

Bank was once the bench which money changers set out in 
the market place of Venice on which to display their piles of 
change. 

Tabby, the name of a peculiarly marked cat, was so called 
because its markings resembled those of a watered silk made 
at Atabi. 

Castanea gave its name to the chestnut, large groves grow- 
ing near this city, which was anciently famous for its exports 
of this nut. 

Sycophant was once an Athenian government official who 
inspected the baggage of travelers to prevent the exportation 
of figs. 

Meddle once meant simply to attend to. Early translations 
of the Bible give I. Thess. iv: 11, as ‘‘Meddle with your own 
business.”’ 

Sincere means without wax, and was formerly applied to 
furniture made of solid wood, with no cracks or knot holes 
filled with wax. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY WM. J. KELLY. 


HE importance of creating a department under which 

some of the many letters coming under the above head- 

ing could be referred to a reputed expert, in order to 
receive fitting attention, has so steadily grown on our hands 
that we have been compelled to accede thereto, and thus prac- 
tically enhance the welfare of THE INLAND PRINTER and its 
rapidly increasing list of readers. 

It will be the object of the editor of this department to make 
it as interesting and far-reaching as possible, and to that end he 
invites all readers of this journal to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded them to overcome some of the per- 
plexities of the pressroom. 

The method employed to print the half-tone illustration on 
page 36, in the October number of this journal, has evoked the 
following inquiry : 

To the Editor : Ios ANGELES, Cal., October 27, 1893. 

I should like very much to know if the half-tone cuts in THE INLAND 
PRINTER (the one of the boy taking the girl’s picture, in the last number, 
for instance) have a ‘‘ make-ready”’ and to what extent ; what is the heft 
or grade of the overlay sheets? Which is the best or rather the proper 
way, ‘‘ plenty of ink and little or no impression,”’ plenty of impression and 
not much ink, or a fair amount of both—that is, just enough to make it 
come up nice. Would it be convenient to you to send me an old and dis- 


carded make-ready of a large half-tone and oblige, 
Yours respectfully, 


M. E. R. 

The foregoing is but one of many letters reaching us regu- 
larly in relation to half-tone process plate printing, and it 
therefore gives us pleasure to give it attention, feeling satisfied 
that its answer will prove an aid to many others. 

(1) The half-tone alluded to has been printed with an over- 
lay, as, indeed, are all illustrations appearing in these pages 
from time to time. MHalf-tone engravings, such as the one 
under consideration, would be very tame and inexpressive 
without overlays to moderate and enhance their tones. 

(2) There is no fixed rule governing the thickness of half- 
tone overlays; but in general cases, like the one before us, 
three sheets of paper are used ; lighter subjects require lighter 
treatment, although a few expert pressmen employ three thin 
thicknesses of paper of grading weights to secure their mas- 
terly and artistic results on light-tone plates. 

(3) The overlay employed in printing the illustration on 
page 36 was made as follows: The engraving was leveled up 
type-high, and several good clean proofs of it printed on two 
weights of paper; in other words, on two distinct thicknesses 
of paper; their relative weights were sixty and forty pounds 
to the ream, size of each being alike. Two thicknesses of 
the heavier weight of paper, and one thickness of the lighter 
weight, were used, and in the order here stated. On the forty- 


pound paper all the very light portions of the pictures have 
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been cut away, both in the back and fore grounds, which 
would include such parts as the distant wall, the approach 
to the foreground, the boy’s face, hands, shoulders, legs 
and shades in pants; also top and front of the improvised 
camera; the face, dress, etc., of the little girl has been 
treated in asimilar manner. The balance of this sheet is made 
use of on which to fasten the next overlay, which we will call 
number two, and which has been cut out of one sheet of the 
sixty-pound paper. This sheet is divested of all the weaker 
tones, and only those portions retained as tend to intensify 
such parts as trees, shrubbery, foreground, etc. This is care- 
fully attached to the previous sheet, and must register accu- 
rately, as it is pasted here and there over the first sheet. The 
last overlay is made from the heavier stock, and consists of 
pieces for such parts as the back of the camera, chair, pants, 
foreground and under chair, the shades in girl’s hair, feet, and 
the tree behind girl. These pieces are neatly pasted onto the 
two former cut-out overlays ; and when dry they are ready to 
be applied to the cylinder of the press. In cutting out the sev- 
eral overlays it is well to keep to the inside edges of the pieces 
used for that purpose, and if these pieces are cut out with a 
slanting edge it will help to carry out the continuity of the 
tones. 

(4) The best way to print a half-tone picture, after the over- 
lay has been applied, is to use good ink, which must be black 
(if black is to be the color), full-bodied and short in tack. Set 
the rollers, all of them, as true as possible, and allow those 
covering the form to roll it lightly. They must not dip below 
the form, so as to strike it abruptly, but to gently roll over its 
surface. Carry as little ink as will yield full color without fill- 
ing up the medium tones—that is, those covered by the second 
sheet of overlay —as these fill up first. 

(5) A moderately heavy impression is necessary to bring up 
the tones; this, however, in a measure, depends on the kind of 
paper that is to be used for the job and the tympan on the 
cylinder. Conditions alter cases, and more especially so in the 
case of half-tone engravings. 

We think what has here been said will be sufficient for our 
friend, without sending him a discarded overlay. Besides, we 
want him to study up what we have written, and to try his 
hand at overlay making, which, if he be successful, will be 
doubly gratifying to him to review his own handicraft. 


J. S., Brooklyn, New York, writes: ‘Please inform me 
through your columns how printing can be done on celluloid, 
and where I can obtain it.””. Answer.—We hardly know what 
this correspondent desires, judging from the phraseology of 
his letter; stil we will hazard a reply. Printing on celluloid 
is generally done on the ordinary platen job presses, and in 
much the same way as letterpress work. It is also done on the 
hand copper-plate press in the same way as steel-plate printing. 
A hard and rigid tympan — use very little packing — with suit- 
able inks and a form of plate or type is nearly all that is neces- 
sary as a preliminary to be able to print on celluloid. Celluloid 
stock has a very smooth and shining face, the back being dull 
and regular. Any reputable inkmaker can supply suitable inks, 
black or colored. The Arlington Manufacturing Company, 392 
Broadway, New York, can supply celluloid in any quantity, size 
or color. F. W. Orvis, 9 Spruce street, and the Weeks & Camp- 
bell Printing Company, Church and Thomas streets, New York, 
do letterpress printing on this stock, and Baldwin & Gleason 
Company, of same city, print on it by the steel-plate method. 


REv. G. W. M., Knob Noster, Missouri: Yes; your ‘‘Army’”’ 
press (formerly known as the ‘“‘Adams”’ press) of six-column 
capacity, ‘‘with best management can be successfully used 
for printing an occasional job of placards or a pamphlet job 
on good paper, or a large blank form—on short runs.’’ To 
do these three distinct lines of work, on so crudely constructed 
a machine, will require masterly management, if much is 
expected. Still a good workman may produce meritorious 
results with the most ordinary facilities. It will be necessary 
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to adapt the tympan to the work to be done, as well as to regu- 


late the impression. For printing placards it will be wise to 
use a medium thick cloth blanket, with a few sheets of ordi- 
nary book or newspaper close to the face of the muslin cover- 
ing, and a few of the same kind of sheets between the blanket 
and the drawer of the tympan. Do not overpack the tympan, 
or it will slur the work when passing under the impression 
roller. For bookwork, dispense with the blanket and use 
sheets of paper entirely for tympan. Use one or two sheets 
of cardboard with book paper when large blank forms are to 
be printed. See that the frisket is neatly pasted and not drawn 
out of shape by the contraction of the pasted sheet. 


W. H. E. & SON, Montreal, Canada, sends a sample of print- 
ing on highly glazed enameled paper, and ask: ‘‘Can you 
tell us how to prevent ink rubbing off paper similar to sample 
inclosed? Have tried different varnishes, driers, etc., but all 
have proved a failure.’’ Answer.— The difficulty complained 
of is a general one, and is likely to continue so to a less or 
more degree, because of the methods employed in the manu- 
facture of extra highly glazed paper, such as coating and roll- 
ing the stock and then brush-burnishing — wax often entering 
into the finishing matter. The same difficulty is often experi- 
enced when printing on colored plate papers, particularly if 
gold bronze is used. The latter papers of the dark greenish 
color order, are the most liable to give trouble from the bronze 
printing rubbing off at the slightest touch. Varnishes, of more 
or less workable tenacity, are the most efficacious in prevent- 
ing ink or bronze from rubbing off. If our correspondent will 
purchase a pint of clear damar varnish, and add to it one-eighth 
this quantity of o/d boiled linseed oil, shake and incorporate 
both thoroughly, a splendid and adhesive drier may be obtained 
for nearly every purpose. Use with care; and mix up, at a 
time, only sufficient ink for present use on the job. 


P. J. C., Albion, Michigan, impresses us as an enthusiastic 
and ambitious young man. His letter pleases us by its frank- 
ness ; still it is only one out of many others which reach us 
having the same import. He says: ‘‘I have worked at the 
printing trade for four years. Now, what I want is to work in 
an office, especially the pressroom, that turns out such work as 
THE INLAND PRINTER and a couple of other trade journals 
that I subscribe for. I like presswork and want to learn how 
to do fine work, if I can. Can you inform me what kind of 
work to ask for, and also where to work? Please tell me the 
best course to pursue to become a good pressman.”’ Answer.— 
In the first place let us commend the wisdom of our young 
friend in selecting educational technical journals as helpers 
to his ambition. Their usefulness to beginners, as well as to 
experienced workmen, is incalculable. Their pages exemplify 
the skill of finished artisans, so that he who reads and digests 
may learn of them. Position nor location, be they ever so 
desirable, cannot, if unaided by constant effort and toil, make 
a competent workman. Our large cities teem with incompe- 
tents; and these are, in a large measure, made up of country 
youths who flock to the city in hope of finding something 
better than that left behind them. In ninety cases out of an 
hundred the step is a fatal one for life, becarse the position of 
advancement sought for, or dreamed of, never materializes ; 
and the imperfectly equipped country apprentice becomes dis- 
heartened and finally gives way to the glamour of the city and 
the evils of his new associates. Let the young country printer 
lad study where he is—there is much to learn even in that 
country printing office. It was there that most of the famous 
printers of today got not only their enthusiasm but their great 
start in life as clever young workmen. More than two-thirds 
of the present foremen of the leading newspaper rooms and 
book and job rooms of this country have risen to their present 
eminence from the country printery; but these men knew 
their business as workmen before they launched their craft on 
the seething and bubbling vortex of city uncertainty. Seri- 
ously, we would warn young country printers against their 
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anxiety to come to the cities as ‘‘improvers.’’ Do something 
new in the country office—something that will challenge 
admiration, not only at home but abroad — and the facility for 
such a purpose is open to you through the pages of all good 
printers’ journals—then you may risk your chances of ad- 
vancement and emolument with the better class of workmen. 


A PRINTING firm, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have sent us 
a label printed in gold, blue and red, with a gloss varnish cov- 
ering, accompanying which are the following queries and 
request: ‘‘We desire to ask your personal reply to several 
questions in connection with a job we havein hand. (1) Can 
this label be successfully printed on super-calendered book? 
(2) Is it practicable to print, first, gold ; second, red ; third, blue? 
(3) Will it be necessary to print more than one coat of gloss? 
(4) Will we have to use more than ordinary heat for drying? 
(5) Are there any difficulties (probably unseen to us) to look 
out for? We have had some slight experience in label printing, 
but we would like a little advice, if not too much trouble to 
you.”” Answer.— The greatest caution, coupled with experi- 
ence, is necessary when making large contracts for such rich 
and showy labels as the one under consideration. It is a fairly 
easy calculation to arrive at the correct quantity of paper nec- 
essary for the job; but when it comes to figuring out the exact 
or even approximate quantity of ink and varnish that will be 
necessary to complete the job, as well as the labor and press- 
room waste, only a person of proper special experience can 
approach a minimum figure with safety. (1) To your first 
question we answer, Yes. (2) It is not practicable to print this 
label in the order named, because evidently go/d ink has been 
used (and should be used) in the present case, unless it is desir- 
able to use gold bronze and print it over the gloss finish. This 
method is often pursued. Anyone familiar with color printing, 
if asked for an opinion as to how this label could best be pro- 
duced, would unhesitatingly tell you that red should be printed 
first; the blue second, and the gold ink third, and the gloss 
varnish applied last and after the three colors had become thor- 
oughly dry. (3) As labels, such as the one before us, are 
printed on full sheets, one coat of gloss varnish is all that is 
necessary to give the work a splendid finish — provided, the 
varnish is of proper consistency and applied to the sheets by 
being passed through a varnishing machine. (4) A close, 
spacious and very warm drying room is necessary for drying 
the varnished sheets. The room is generally heated by live 
steam running through coils of pipe. There is no danger 
attached to steam heat, because it cannot ignite wooden parti- 
tions, etc. (5) Difficulties will beset you constantly, or are lia- 
ble to; you will therefore be on your guard that yourinks are 
just right for the work, day by day ; that the printed sheets are 
‘flied ’’ at the press onto suitable trays, with openings in the 
bottom, to allow the air to pass around the work ; to avoid pil- 
ing too many sheets on a tray, and thereby preventing the 
sheets sticking together by reason of their own weight. Then 
will come the straightening up of the sheets for cutting, which 
must be done with due care, so that all the gripper edges will 
be one way, and that the cutting be made sharp and accurate 
in size. After all this detail has been attended to, the packing 
and shipping of the work should be carefully scrutinized, for 
even here a careless person may, through some slight negli- 
gence, undo all that skill and good heed had successfully 
accomplished. 


A BLAST FROM KANSAS. 


Will subscribers who are in arrears be pleased to consider 
that we are still subsisting partially on oxygen, nitrogen, and 
other unsubstantial gases, and that we may, as a measure of 
economy, be compelled to dress in kilts. It is hoped and 


prayed that the persons to whom these few lines are addressed 
will remit at once, and thus relieve us from the necessity of 
going out in the cold wintry blast clad in the aforesaid airy 
habiliments.— 7opeka (Kan.) Western School Journal. 
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Specially collated for THE INLAND PRINTER, 


PRACTICAL NOTES AND EXPERIENCES IN NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHING. 
GLEANED FROM A VARIETY OF SOURCES. 
CONDUCTED BY R. C. PENFIELD. 


OR February it is proposed that this department shall con- 

tain an article on the location of a newspaper business. 

We hope that we shall hear an expression of opinion 

from our readers on the relative importance of a farming region, 
a manufacturing center or a railroad town as location for a 
newspaper. 

The March number will contain an article on extending 
the circulation of a country newspaper. If any of our readers 
have used what they may consider original methods of pushing 
their circulation we should like to have a résumé of their 
success or failure. i ; A : 

In the April number will appear an article on buildings for 
newspaper and printing offices. We shall be glad to hear from 
our subscribers as to the advantage or otherwise of a newspa- 
per owning its own building, and of their experiences in owning 
and erecting such buildings. 


% % a * 


ADVERTISING AMONG FARMERS. 


BY E. V. BENTLEY. 


A long time since I read a paragraph suggesting that if the 
farming fraternity were properly looked after by an advertising 
solicitor, a good trade could be worked up, and I believe that if 
one or two papers in each county should take up this field 
they would find it highly profitable in time. At first sight a 
farmer could not as a rule appear to have anything to adver- 
tise, but if the rural readers of a paper once became infected 
with the idea of advertising, ten to one but that they would 
follow the example of their woolly flocks, and fall in line one 
after the other. 

Farmer Smith, who has a fine lot of standing timber for sale, 
might easily find a purchaser for it did he put an announce- 
ment of the fact in the paper. In turn he would be apt to 
notice, in reading his own advertisement, that Farmer Jones 
had more manure than he needed, and he would, therefore, 
become not only a seller, but a purchaser as well. Another 
farmer, with an over-supply of yearlings, might very properly 
advertise that fact, together with the further news that he is 
willing to make a fair exchange for corn in the shock ; while he 
who has a fine lot of fence rails ready for delivery, and wants 
some young fruit trees, could unquestionably achieve the pin- 
nacle of his hopes by advertising at a low rate. 

At certain seasons of the year, in certain sections of the 
country, there is a regular avalanche of vendues or public sales. 
This seems to hold good to particular localities, and is a source 
of considerable revenue to the printers in the neighborhood. 
Comparatively few of the farmers advertise in the local jour- 
nals, apparently believing that the fifty ‘‘quarter-sheets’’ are 
all sufficient for the purpose of attracting public notice. Now, 
the regular price of this size poster is about $2.50 for fifty copies. 
If a five-inch advertisement can be secured for the paper at 
$2.50 more, the deal will be a profitable one. And here is where 
the man who is on the lookout for business can make good 
money. A solicitor could travel around, looking up subscrip- 
tions, collecting bills, etc., and in the course of his business can 
hear of many such opportunities for making a combination on 
newspaper and jobwork. 

A column similar to those under the headings of ‘‘ Wanted ”’ 
and ‘‘ For Sale’’ in the city papers can be made an interesting 
and profitable feature. Charge one cent per word, set the ads. 
in solid nonpareil, and you can get a great many words in a 
column. This department could be made particularly attract- 
ive among the farmer readers as well as those residing in town. 
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The cheapness of the advertisement, and the fact that the 
advertiser knows just what his announcement is going to cost, 
are both features that will help along the business. 

Every newspaper man caters to the subscriptions of the 
“honest tiller of the soil,’’ but how few are after his shekels in 
exchange for advertising space. Yet I think there are many 
ways in which the farmer can be approached, and it certainly 
seems as though this were a virgin field where the sower of 
seed may in time reap tenfold. 


PUBLISHING A DAILY AT A SUMMER RESORT. 


BY NORMAN W. PENFIELD. 


For two summers we printed on contract one of the two 
daily papers published at Asbury Park. ‘The season here, 
as elsewhere at seaside resorts, was about ten weeks. We 
printed a weekly paper all the year round, and the fact that 
there were already two dailies pub- 
lished during the summer kept us 
from going into a daily ourselves at 
first. 

Upon investigating our accounts at 
the end of each season, however, we 
found that we made very little money 
on the printing contract, and conse- 
quently decided to start our own 
daily. As early as January we com- 
menced booming the forthcoming 
daily in our weekly, and by the time 
spring had come it was well known 
to all the business men that we in- 
tended to publish a first-class daily that season, and the argu- 
ments our rivals used against us did not do us any harm. 

The other two dailies were of four or five seasons’ standing, 
and well established. They were six-column folios and sold 
for 2 cents. One was published as a summer affair only by two 
young men who attended to other business for eight mouths 
of the year. The other was a daily edition of the opposition 
weekly. The publishers of the two established dailies imme- 
diately pooled arrangements for downing the newcomer. Our 
daily was announced as a 2-cent paper, and what was intended 
as a crushing blow was the reduction of the others to I cent, 
with a view to holding all the old readers and gaining new 
ones by the reduction in price. This move acted as a boomer- 
ang, however, for the newsboys found that they could make a 
cent on our paper, and only half a cent on the others, and con- 
sequently handled ours, frequently to the exclusion of the 
other two. 

We made our paper a seven-column folio. One of the firm 
hustled for advertising night and day. The other dailies had 
never been able to secure many large advertisements. We 
gained ten or eleven columns of ads. of four inches or more, 
and finally after running a month enlarged to an eight-column 
folio. We advertised largely in the street cars, by large posters, 
and put out many thousands of circulars, probably spending 
in advertising and advertising schemes over $1,000 the first 
season. It paid, however, and at the end of six weeks after start- 
ing, the Daily Press was as well known as either of the other 
two papers which had been established six years. We spent 
more for reporters and special writing than the other two 
papers put together, got out something special nearly every 
Monday morning (the big newspaper day at Asbury Park), and 
before the season was over were running a daily edition of 3,000 
copies and more. 

We foresaw that we should have trouble in getting news- 
boys, as the lads selling the Asbury Park papers were generally 
the children of visitors, who wanted a little spending money, 
and wouldn’t work very hard, and the other papers enlarged 
on the difficulty of selling a new journal. Consequently we 
imported ten newsboys from New York, regular street urchins, 
twelve years old and upward. We clad them in bright red 
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jackets and white caps, and told them to yell. They did— 
they yelled day and night, and with unlooked-for results. 
Inside of two weeks a number of irate citizens complained of 
being aroused from their morning nap by the unearthly yell- 
ing of the boys, and the city council passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the crying of newsboys or peddlers before 7 o’clock 
in the morning. The boardinghouse keeper, who kept the 
boys in a sort of an outside shed and gave them two meals a 
day for the sum of $2.25 a week each, brought in a bill inside 
of a fortnight for some $20 damage done to his place by the 
boys. We found that running the daily was of comparative 
insignificance compared with the care of the lads. 

Gradually, however, the red-coated urchins drifted away 
from us, mostly taking with them their jackets and caps, and 
any stray things they saw. Their mission had succeeded, how- 
ever, and we had all the newsboys of the town. Our paper had 
made a specialty of hotel news and personals, and ten copies 
of our journal were sold at the big houses where one of the 
others found a purchaser. We had a smart little horse, with a 
wagon built especially for the business, and this with the other 
features and persistent hustling, made our daily better known 
at the end of the summer than either of the other journals. 
We closed the season the first week in September, and found 
that we had cleared barely $300. This was doing pretty well, 
but we felt that we must do better next season. 

The following summer, fortified by our season's experience, 
and a new press and a new outfit of type, we raised the price of 
advertising. We had been getting at the rate of $10 an inch 
for the season, but the second year made the price $18 an inch 
with larger spaces in proportion. This made it harder to get 
advertising, but we succeeded in starting off very well, consid- 
ering, and made a little more money. The other two papers 
raised their prices to 2 cents and this hurt our circulation some, 
but it also hurt theirs, as people who had paid but a cent a copy 
the previous summer objected to paying 2 cents subsequently. 

Afterward we changed the paper to the eight-page form, and 
this we found the most profitable, although we had to buy a 
folder that we might send out the sheets pasted and trimmed. 
It gave advertisers better satisfaction, and made a readier paper 
to handle. After the second year we found business easier to 
get, and learned rapidly by experience, our chief points gained 
being that people do not look for anything but local news in a 
summer resort daily, and that the more names, particularly of 
women, that we had in the paper, the more copies we sold. 
We also found that it was not worth while to publish the paper 
for a longer period than ten weeks, as we received no more for 
our advertising and could not cut the expenses much for the 
extra two weeks, the season having usually been eleven weeks. 


CLEARING-UP TIME. 
BY W. L. CLARK. 


In the larger printing establishments it is necessary, for the 
prompt dispatch of the work and to gain every penny of profit 
possible, where, as is often the case, the work is done on a 
close margin, to have each department thoroughly system- 
atized, and the system carried out to its smallest detail. In 
many a country printing office, however, there is a want of 
system that does not work to the benefit of the proprietor. 

We will assume that the paper is published on Friday, and 
that the mailing is completed by noon. ‘‘ Publication day”’ 
usually enlists the attention of all employés of the office, and 
it is not until the papers are at the office that a feeling of relief 
permeates the bosoms of those interested in seeing that the 
paper is ‘‘out on time.’’ Now let the forms be lifted, the bed 
of the press immediately oiled and wiped, and, unless there are 
other forms to go on, the dust removed from the press, the 
cover spread over the machine, and the floor cleaned of the 
spoiled papers, etc. The forms should be unlocked, the live 
reading, such as paid locals, etc., lifted on a galley and the 
dead matter put together, each kind of type being placed by 
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itself. The heads should be lifted out and distributed, the 
dashes put in their proper place on the standing galley, the 
dead display matter thrown in, and the stones, standing galley 
and lead rack cleared up. At the same time let the job 
department be put in shape —in fact, let this portion of the 
day be set aside as a clearing-up time. If plates are used, have 
them taken from the bases and carefully replaced in the 
boxes. Then fill all the cases, and when the copy commences 
to come in there will be nothing to prevent quick handling of 
it. It will be a good plan, if possible, to have at least two 
pairs of cases tolerably well filled, and set aside to be used at 
the last moment in event of a rush of late copy, so that there 
will be no time lost in distribution at this important period. 

If the office boasts a clerk, let his time following the mail- 
ing be devoted to clearing up the stock closet, the desks and 
tables, etc. Let the lad who runs the job presses clean them 
nicely ; in fact, if this routine be persisted in, it will be found to 
have a most gratifying effect upon the office. 

PRICES FOR ADVERTISING. 
BY CHARLES B. CROMBIE, EDITOR ‘‘CHENANGO TELEGRAPH,’’ NORWICH, 
NEW YORK. 

When I bought in here, the rates were the same as on list 
No. 1. After about ten months’ experience, I raised the rates, 
with the best possible results, to the rates as per list No. 2, but 
I have all the while considered 
our long-time rates too low, and 
have tried hard to get the news- 
papers in this county to aid me 
in raising them, but with poor 
results, as they claim that the 
other surrounding county news- 
papers will not agree to a raise 
unless it is general throughout 
the state. Now, as the average 
country editor rarely gets rich 
out of his advertising, and has 
to meet with the hardest kind 
of competition, especially in 
the patent medicine advertise- 
ments and other ‘‘ foreign ’’ ads, I am trying to get the weeklies 
and semi-weeklies throughout the state to join me in adopting 
a uniform rate, which will be considerably higher than even my 
last year’s figures. 

These rates are for newspapers whose circulation is 2,000 
up to 4,000, or about what the American Newspaper Directory 
rates as H. I have had fair success with outside advertisers, 
such as Royal Baking Powder, Greene’s Nervura, etc., but it is 
like pulling teeth to get much of a raise from them, as they 
invariably quote other newspapers’ rates, which are sometimes 
ridiculously low. With my home advertisers, I have xo diffi- 
culty in getting these rates, and instead of running yearly 
accounts I make all contracts payable monthly. Hard work at 
first, but easy enough now. 





RATES USED BY “CHENANGO TELEGRAPH,”’ 
NORWICH, N. Y. (SEMI-WEEKLY). 

These rates are for advertisements to be inserted ONE EDITION ONLY 
per week. For inserting the same advertisement in both editions, TWICE 
A WEEK, FIFTy per cent will be added to the following rates : 


ADVERTISING 











No. 1. 
: , ; ba 

Time. Inch, |2inch./3inch.| 4% col. | % col.| 1 col. 
oe _— erneom, Bed FRESE on Or 

ao | 
COE sess scaweseoesenweed $1.00} $1.75 | $2.75 | $5.00} $9.00 | $15.00 
2 x [Even eons Seoeneeeos 1.50 2.50 3-75 8.00 | 12.00] 20,00 
2”. BS) Sp pwebaaecseanee | 2.00 3-00 4.50 g.00 | 14.00 24.00 
4 | peo ntheGasenbsebae | 2.25 3.50 5.25 10.00 | 16.00 28.00 
cor bepeeeseeknen! cares 2.50 4.00 6.00 II.00 | 18.00 | 31.00 
Bc. Vadswissecawesseneaes 2.75 4.50 6.75 12.00 20.00 34-00 
Re eer er ane ne 3.00 5.00 7.50 14.00 | 24.00] 37.00 
3 - 2 3-75 6.50 10.00 18.00 | 30.00] 45.00 
4 T° Mees be eeb eke ones 4 50 8.00 | 12.00] 21.00 | 35-00 | 55.00 
6 i) wwetnivaNeeebreaee 6.00 | 10.00] 15.00 | 25.00 | 40.00] 75.00 
9 . ‘ctenessexarweus 8.00 | 12.00 18.00 | 30.00 | 55.00 | 100.00 
12 wo) SSoetaseuee es eares 10,00 15-00 20.00 35-00 | 65.00 | 125.00 
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No. 2. 
' EN £0 He ee Pee 
Time. Inch.|2inch 3inch staniad sien 6inch| ¥ col.) %col.| 1 col. 
| 
WEEK oc ocsssn es $1.00] $2.00, $3.00] $4 00) $5.00] $6.00) $6.50 $10. 0c; $15.00 
Be) Heer cemenae 1.50] 3.00, 4.00] 5.00} 6.25] 7.50] 9.00 15 00) 20 00 
ee ey 2.00} 3.50) 5.00 7.00] 8.00 9.00 10.00 17.50) 24.00 
Ot soesiccons 2.25| 4.00) 6.00] 8.00} 9.00] 10.00) 12.00 20.00} 28.00 
Rint hea teas ee 2.50] 4.50 7-00} 9.00} 10,25 11.50 13.00) 22.00] 31.00 
re ones giana 2.75} 5.00} 8.00 10,00) II.25] 12.50] 14.00) 23.00) 33 00 
O° SNNTIE 5. 55005 | 3.00] 6.00) Io II,00) 12.25} 13.50} 15.00 25.00 40 00 
3 Ll pees eee | 4.00} 8.00) 12.00] 15.00] 16.00] 17.00) 18.00 30 00) 50.00 
4 e ereisiehe elated 5-00] 10.00 14 00 17.50| 18.50] Ig 50) 21.00 35.00) 60 00 
6 Phin oie bho | 7.00} 12.00 16.00] 20,00) 22.00 24-00] 26.00 45.00) 80.00 
9 =. .Geasaeens 10.00) 15.00 20.00 25.00! 27.00] 30.00) 33.00 60.00/110.00 
12 |” eebanenie 12.00] 18.00) 24.00 -— 34.00] 37.00] 40.00 75.00/125.00 
| | 
No. 3 (the rates at present in force). 

Time | Inch. 2 inch. 3 inch.| 4 inch.|5 inch.|6 inch. 

DRREK 4 esas sehen eres eee $1.00 | $2.00 | $3.00] $4.00] $5.00| $6.00 
Bol pax aeSp rca tere 1.50 2.95 4.00 5-50 650; 7.50 
Be eaten tect haae Gees 2.00 3-50 5.00 7.00 8.00 | 9.00 
it ns Ciaudasnwaniu Seinies 2.50 4-25 6.00 8.00 g-.50 | 11.00 
Bk ir) usspes cones an aesnes 3.00 5.00 7.00 g.00 |} I1.00| 13 00 
ee re Vienarakosbonaaeeceee 3.50 5-75 8.00 10.00 12.00 14,00 
OO RA ON TS 4.00 6.50 8.75 II.00 | 13.00] 15.00 
2 AMOMUNIG: 6.5 cb v's oasss bos 4-50 7.25 9.50 12.00} 14.00} 16.00 
3 Res cots asa eeu wear 6.00 9.25 13.00 16.00, 18.50} 20 00 
4 i . eeeehaa aa aewaaKent 7.00 11.25 16.00 19.00 | 22,00} 24.00 
5 ie c.un ea banes ssa}  “BH00 13.25 18.00 21.00 | 25.00} 28.00 
6 ce Lek kuebs oe ae eee | 9.00 15.00 20.00 24.00 | 28.00} 32.00 
9 me <eeeee ene 8esesees] 22500] 20500 | “30:00'] 32500)| 23700] 49.00 
10 pee OT PS ere rr | 13.00 22.00 28.00 | 35.00] 42.00 47.00 
12 Shee een see seures | 15-00 | 24.00 32.00 | 40.00 46.50 | 52.50 

| 
Time. | 7 inch.| 8 inch. 1roinch.| Y col. | % col. | 1 col 
pate eee aa eee 

RPE on nnn ace aa ua tneeus | $7.00 | $8.00 | $10.00 | $6.50 | $12.00 | $18.00 
2: =) Rigsnnnsnheearenase 8.50 9.50 11.50 g.00 15.00 | 22.00 
3 : | 10.00 II.00 13.00 10.50 17.50 | 26.00 
BoA Wekhesietsdugnaceess 12,00 | 13.00 15.00] 12.00] 20.00] 30 00 
Rhos) Lgpussul kee en keneee 14.00] 15.00  17.00| 13.50] 22.00! 34.50 
Du we et ken esos ees koawnte 16.00 17.00 19.00 14.50 24.00 | 38 00 
Fe oa sor enti sian ate | 17.00} 18.50 20.50] 15.50] 26.00! 41.50 
DENORUIB cc, o.c5a8a5000senn | 18.00] 20.00 , 22.00| 16.50 | 27.00| 45.00 
3 ee .-| 22.50] 25.00 | 28.00} 22.00} 35.00| 57.50 
Ao St near exeusaness oe | 27.00 | 30.00 35.00 26 00 | 42.50 | 66.00 
5 31.00 | 34.00 40.00} 30.00] 49.00| 74 00 
Dr Py oo cae een Oconee 35.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 | 54.00] 90.00 
9 EM aakisrebateses | 48.00 52.00 60.00 45.00 75 00 | 125.00 
10 eee REE rye | 53-00] 57.00 65.00 | 47.50] 82.00 | 135.00 
12 (ol Cehinewsesasesente 58 50 | 64.00 | 75.00 55.00 | 90.00 150.00 








THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND ITS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. C. OSWALD. 

There is probably no subject in connection with country 
newspaper work upon which more has been written and less 
heeded than that of its relation to its advertisers. And it may 
truly be said that if more thought was to be given this subject 
by the editors of papers in the country themselves, the sad 
state of affairs that prevails in a great many offices would be 
done away with. The fact of the matter is that advertising in 
the smaller cities and towns is done upon a basis with so little 
of the business aspect about it that business men have no 
respect for its methods, and until this evil has been remedied 
newspaper publishing can never be made anything in the 
nature of a success. 

The first and greatest fault is to be found in the fact that 
advertisements are permitted to run too long without change. 
I have known holiday goods to be advertised in February, 
woolen goods in June, and hot weather refreshments in Novem- 
ber. Many publishers contend that this is no affair of theirs — 
that the advertiser pays for the space and that he has the 
privilege of using it as he sees best. A very little bit of 
thought should convince them of the folly of this sort of 
reasoning. The advertiser who pursues this policy never 
knows whether his advertising is doing him any good or not. 
He does it from a vague sort of impression that it is the correct 
thing to do, and when his business gets dull his first move 
toward retrenchment is in the direction of what is to him a 
doubtful investment. 

An advertisement should always advertise something def- 


inite. It sounds well, of course, to inform the public week 

















after week that ‘‘the best goods at the lowest prices”’ are to be 
found at a certain establishment, and many such phrases that 
are seen so often that they have become wearisome, but they do 
not leave an impression that is lasting. Each week some cer- 
tain article should be offered for sale and the ad. should be 
devoted to that article alone. 

I remember the case of an advertiser in a small town who 
advertised merely because he thought it good form and who 
could not be argued into the belief that it brought actual sales. 
I asked for an opportunity to show him his error and he readily 
granted his permission. It was in autumn, just at the time 
when people were about to replace stoves that had been stored 
away during the summer, and I wrote the best ad. I knew 
how to write about the importance of placing new floor oil 
cloth or linoleum under their stoves, and told them where to 
go to get it. I went around the next week and ascertained 
that the stock on hand had been sold out and in one or two 
instances sales had been made to purchasers who had never 
bought an article in that particular store before. I took pains 
to look one of these up, and he told me that the advertisement 
had reminded him that he was in need of the article in ques- 
tion and that he had gone there for it because he knew he 
would get it without further trouble. I laid these facts before 
the advertiser and he was my most zealous patron in the way 
of display advertising ever after. Each subsequent week his 
ad. was changed and each one contained information as to 
a seasonable article. 

In my experience in newspaper publishing a great many 
newspapers have come into my hands, and they have come from 
so many parts of the country that I think I am safe in taking 
them as a representation of the whole. In a great many of 
these — I think I am safe in saying the greater part of them — 
I find whole pages of advertising massed together, with solid 
pages of reading matter between. I have never been able to 
find a reason for this except in the laziness of the publishers. 
It certainly does not look any better, and more certain is it that 
it is not done at the solicitation of the advertisers. Local news 
should be distributed through all the pages. It is about all 
that a great many people read in a country paper, and when 
they come to know that it is all to be found in one place they 
look no further. Then, again, it is not enough to proportion so 
much advertising to a page and let it go at that. If the space 
of two full columns is to be given to four ads. it will increase 
their importance and improve the looks of the page to place 
one in each corner. It not only looks attractive in itself, but it 
gives a good impression because it shows that care and thought 
have been given to making it up. It is not a great deal more 
trouble to give advertisements positions and keep them there, 
and the added value to the advertiser should amply repay for 
the very little additional labor. Next in importance to saying 
something new each week is that of keeping the same position. 

When the country paper comes to that point where it has 
convinced its advertiser that it really has his interests at heart 
and is giving him something for his money, and stops this non- 
sense about the duty he owes his home paper, etc., then will 
the hardest part of its battle be won. 


HALF-TONE NEGATIVE FOR PHOTO-PROCESSES.—Frederick 
J. M. Gerland, Bayonne, New Jersey, according to the Scientific 
American, has perfected a valuable process for half-tone nega- 
tives. A sensitive plate is, according to this process, subjected 
a part of the time to a full exposure without a screen, and for 
the remainder of the time of full exposure with a screen 
between the negative and object. By this means a negative is 
made which has a uniform tone in the high lights, producing a 
clear or non-printing space in the positive print on the stone, 
zinc or copper plate, so that the finished print shows clear 
white spaces in the high lights corresponding to the high lights 
on the object photographed. This work has formerly been 
done by the artist with tools or acid. 
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JACOB ASHLEY VAN DUZER. 


MONG the practical printers of the city of Chicago there 
& are none of stronger personality than Mr. J. A. Van 
Duzer, and as a proof of that strength and fidelity of 
purpose the laws of Typographical Union, No. 16, form a suffi- 
cient attestation, inasmuch as among the most stable and valued 
of its enactments are those introduced by him. Mr. Van Duzer 
was born in the town of Mon- 
roe, Orange county, New York, 
on March 1g, 1818. His father, 
Samuel Van Duzer, was a tan- 
ner, and followed that occupa- 
tion for a number of years in 
the towns of Cornwall and 
Monroe. He died when his 
son Jacob, the youngest, was 
in his fifth year, leaving a 
widow and seven children, 
three of whom were too young 
to leave home. 

At the age of thirteen Jacob 
entered a store in Newburgh, 
New York, but his hearing be- 
came too defective to admit of 
his following a commercial life, and at the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to William Van Norden, of New York city, to 
learn the printing business. Thus in the spring of 1832 he was 
introduced to the printer’s case to learn the a, b, c of the art; 
an art he has followed to the present time, through all the 
changes and advancements made by the introduction of labor- 
saving devices and improved machinery. 

Mr. Van Duzer came to Chicago in 1855, and has since 
resided in this city. He commenced service in the job depart- 
ment of the Democratic Press, bringing a letter of introduction 
to William Bross, Esq., who was a good friend until the day of 
his death. 

Mr. Van Duzer has had some literary connection with two 
publications — 7he Crusader, a temperance journal published 
under the auspices of the Good Templars, the Saturday Review, 
published by a Mr. Myers, and afterward falling into the hands 
of Whipple & Barnet, who continued it for a few months, after 
Myers disappeared between two days. 

He also worked for Alfred L. Sewell in the L2zttle Corporal 
office for six or seven years, and was so employed at the time 
of the great fire, 1871. Since the fire he has labored in the 
offices of Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co., Jameson & Morse, and 
Knight & Leonard (at that time a union office), and for the 
last ten years has been one of the regulars in the office of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 

He was chairman of the relief committee in charge of the 
fund to aid the brethren of No. 16 who were sufferers by the 
fire. On balancing the books at the close of their transactions 
Mr. Van Duzer’s account tallied to a cent with that of the 
treasurer. In 1867 Mr. Van Duzer represented the Chicago 
union at the session of the I.T. U. held in Memphis. 

As illustrations of Mr. Van Duzer’s sturdy determination to 
sell his skill at what he considered its just value the following 
notes will be of interest. Coming to Chicago, as already stated, 
in 1855, one year after the typographical union was formed, he 
did not at first join that body, which was very crude at that 
time. The wages paid then were $10 per week. Mr. Van 
Duzer worked for one week at this figure, but declined to 
accept further employment unless his wages were increased, 
when he was promptly offered and accepted an increase to $12 
per week. Shortly after this the union scale was fixed at $12, 
and Mr. Van Duzer then received an increase to $14 per week. 
Three months later the scale was again advanced, but before 
this occurred Mr. Van Duzer was receiving $16 per week. 

When Mr. Van Duzer first came to Chicago printers were in 
the habit of working at all times when called upon —at noon, 
at night, and on Sundays, and without additional pay. Mr. 
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Van Duzer introduced the measure in the union demanding pay 
for overtime, which still stands, It was also a usual thing to 
cut down the hours of work in the winter time in order to save 
light and fuel, the wages of the men being cut in proportion. 
Mr. Van Duzer introduced the rule in the union, which prevails 
today, that there shall be no short time without consent of the 
union. Mr. Van Duzer was the first to advise and carry into 
effect the short day on Saturday, and introduced the resolution 
in the union to incorporate it in the by-laws, and on one occa- 
sion lost his position for refusing to work after 5 o’clock on 
Saturday night. He was also the first to introduce the amend- 
ment to the union scale requiring extra pay for Sundays and 
holidays. 

All this might go to prove that Mr. Van Duzer is an ultra 
radical trades unionist. In point of fact he is one of the most 
conservative of men, but one who will not abate one jot or tit- 
tle of what he considers absolute justice. Despite his seventy- 
six years he holds his place with the best as a competent and 
conscientious workman, in the office of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company. 

| SSL A A 

[The above sketch of Mr. Van Duzer was in type for the 
present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, when information was 
received that on the Sunday morning immediately preceding 
Christmas day, while his wife and grandchild were at church, 
he had been stricken with paralysis, from the effect of which 
he died on Tuesday night, December 26.—ED. ] 


THE MONOLINE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


OST of our readers are more or less familiar with the 
Monoline, either having seen it at the World's Fair or 
having received an advisory circular from the com- 

pany setting forth its merits. Since the Exposition closed, 
however, the company have established a branch office in the 
Pontiac build- 
ing, Chicago, 
and placed a 
machine there 
for the inspec- 
tion of those 
interested. 

This machine 
differs from the 
others now be- 
fore the public 
in many ways— 
principal of 
which is its sim- 
plicity of con- 
struction. This 
is brought about 
by what is tech- 
nically termed a 
compound ma- 
trix, or a matrix 
which has sev- 
eral different 
characters stamped upon it, each one of the different characters 
being independently usable. By this means the letters and 
characters most frequently used by the compositor are ‘‘ boiled 
down ”’ to but eight different sizes, and there being twelve of 
each size impressed on the bar it gives ninety-six characters for 
use in the machine. 

The Monoline is operated as other machines of its class, by 
means of a keyboard, which in itself is a novel innovation. It 
can be changed and any arrangement of the characters made 
to suit the acquired skill of any operator in a few minutes. 
The touch of the keys are similar to that of a typewriter, and 
its speed is equal to that of similar machines. 
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Touching a key by the operator performs two functions: It 
releases the proper matrix bar and at the same instant of 
release provides a stop by which the matrix bar in its descent 
is arrested properly to align the given one of the twelve letters ; 
the machine immediately locks the matrix bar thus called out, 
and replaces the mechanism into normal position. 

This movement is carried out for each kéy or space touched 
by the operator, until the rapidly filling line nearing comple- 
tion rings a bell as warning that but three ‘‘ems’’ more can be 
added. An ingenious device is here introduced which locks 
the keyboard and prevents what is known to operators as 
choked lines or lines overfilled. 

The line being completed, it is locked by a handle placed at 
the right side of the keyboard, and the operator proceeds with 
the setting of the next line, the machine automatically taking 
up the work of reproducing the line as set by the operator. 

The spaces used are of steel and expansible, and are 
handled the same as the matrix bars, being delivered, assem- 
bled and distributed in the same manner. They are delivered 
into the line at proper intervals between words, and the first 
operation performed by the machine in its cycle of movement 
is to push up or expand the spacers thus placed. 

The assembled line thus becomes a solid line, taking up 
all the space provided to give it the proper length desired ; it 
is then delivered to a point in the machine where it is locked 
in proper position, and a mold is brought against it; a pot, 
similar to those used in the ordinary typecasting machine, is 
then brought up snugly against the mold, a plunger descends 
and the line as assembled is cast ; an interval is made in order 
that the metal shall be sufficiently chilled, when the pot is 
withdrawn from the mold and the mold with its casting from 
the line. By subsequent mechanism the bar or line bearing 
the type faces is ejected from the mold, trimmed and placed 
with its fellows on a galley at the left of the machine. Mean- 
while the assembled line of matrices and spaces have been 
released and distributed. 

The matrix bars and spaces, after the cast has been made, 
are released, and the bar which has hitherto aligned them is 
withdrawn, and the entire line is then depressed until it rests 
in a shoe provided, and the hooks by which the different 
matrix bars and spaces are distinguished are placed in position 
for distribution. 

The distributor seems to be a new combination of mechan- 
ical movements, and as arranged it normally engages with the 
supporting wires in the chambers of the magazine, of which 
there are nine (eight for matrix bars and one for spaces), and 
at the proper time in the movement of the machine a section 
of the wire, which is made fast to swinging arms and properly 
pivoted, is moved down and into the path through which the 
assembled line has traveled. The line after being depressed 
returns back toward the assembling point and meets the wires 
of the distributor which have arranged themselves properly to 
engage the hooks of the assembled line. Immediately after 
the matrices and spaces have been engaged, the wires are 
retracted and made to once again register with the several 
magazine chambers. The entire line is thus lifted, separated 
and placed in position to be simply pushed into their proper 
chambers, which operation follows. 

While the description as given above seems labored, the 
actual operation of the machine is so simple that to even the 
uninitiated in mechanics it is a pleasure to watch it run. The 
certainty and speed with which it assembles its line of matter, 
and its almost noiseless subsequent operations of justifying, 
casting and distributing is a marked advantage. 

It was explained and shown us how the fonts of type could 
be exchanged very speedily, how the line could be lengthened 
or shortened, how the keyboard could be rearranged, how lines 
once assembled could be duplicated any number of times; in 
fact, it seemed as though every requirement of the art had 
been provided for by the builders of the Monoline machine, 
and we predict for it pronounced success. 
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MOTHER’S JOY. 


Crosscup & WEST ENGRAVING CO., See page 286. 


Specimen of half tone engraving by 


907 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 


Duplicate plates for sale. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE John Morris Printing Company have issued a notice 
that it is the intention of the company to retire from business. 
The plant is offered for sale. 

THE Chicago 77zmes has leased the main office of the Boyce 
building, as well as parts of the upper floors, and will move 
from its present quarters May I. 

THE Chicago zoo is the title of a new weekly which has 
made its appearance. It is devoted to club life in particular 
and society in general. Mr. H.R. Persinger is the editor and 
proprietor, and the publication is meeting with encouraging 
success. 

THE Frederick H. Levey Company, New York, manufac- 
turers of printing inks, have opened a branch house in Chicago 
at Nos. 320 to 326 Dearborn street, and will carry a full line 
of their goods in stock. Messrs. Herman Fuchs and Charles 
F. Cordes are general western agents, in charge of this branch. 

CHARLES KATES, a well-known member of No. 16, one of 
the old ‘‘ Buffalo Brigade,’’ and a delegate to the Atlanta Con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union, died on 
Mr. Kates was of fine presence 
He leaves a wife. The 


December 18, from apoplexy. 
and of genial and courteous manners. 
body was sent to Buffalo for interment. 

THE “‘ Color Index”? is the latest book issued by the Illinois 
Paper Company, 181 Monroe street, Chicago, specialists in 
cover and book papers. If a printer wishes to show to his cus- 
tomer how a certain color of ink will look upon, a particular 
kind of paper without the trouble and expense of putting the 
job to press, he will find in this work a most valuable assistant. 

BLOMGREN BROTHERS & Co., engravers and zinc etchers, 
175 Monroe street, have issued a very handsome pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘A Few World’s Fair Views in Half-Tone.’’ It is 
representative of the class of work produced by the company, 
and has received much admiring comment. To Mr. W. A. 
Gibson, on whom much of the work devolved, congratula- 
tions are due. Copies of the book will be sent to any address 
by sending 12 cents in stamps to the publishers. 

Mr. SCHMEDTGEN, chairman of the Black and White Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Society of Artists, has issued the advance 
notices for the Sixth Annual Black and White Exhibition, 
which will be held in February next. Artists are requested to 
send in their best work, as the standard of acceptance will be 
a high one. Members are also requested to send in the names 
and addresses of any good artists in black and white they may 
know to the chairman of the committee. The usual blanks 
will be issued in due course. 

Mrs. POTTER PALMER, president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, and Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Awards, on December 8, won at Washington a decided 
victory over John Boyd Thacher and the members of the 
National Commission, who sought to prevent the lady man- 
agers from issuimg diplomas of honorable mention to skilled 
artisans and designers who contributed to the success of 
exhibits which won medals and diplomas at the Exposition. 
The victory was won on the afternoon of December 8, when 
President Cleveland signed the bill, or rather joint resoiution, 
giving the lady managers such authority. 

Compos!Tors’ errors, and proofreaders failing to catch them, 
since the invention of printing, have surprised authors and 
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amused readers without number. As an instance of perverted 


ingenuity we clip from the manuscript and reproduce herewith 
a word which a compositor in a large printing office in Chicago 
lately interpreted to be ‘‘Chicago Manger,’’ the proofreader 
indorsing the interpretation. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle- Telegraph of December 6 has 
a very interesting article on its outfit of Rogers Typograph 
impression machines. ‘Twelve operators set the entire paper. 

THE Louisville (Ky.) Commercial will join the ranks of 
papers using machine composition and begin under the new 
arrangement in January. Rogers Typograph impression ma- 
chines have been purchased, and twelve will be the outfit. 
The union rules will prevail. 

A WRITER in the Pahiatua (New Zealand) Herald says: 
‘Fred Pirani, journalist, Palmerston North, and Walter Nicoll 
Cathro, solicitor, Rangiora, are both aspirants to parliamentary 
honors in the next election. Both candidates served their 
apprenticeship in the Wanganui //era/d office as printers under 
the late John Ballance (premier of New Zealand and editor of 
the Herald), and it would have been exceedingly gratifying to 
Mr. Ballance, if he had lived, to see his two apt apprentices 
following in his footsteps.” 

THE linotype machinists are getting so numerous that they 
are beginning to organize. New York has started the first 
organization, which is composed of linotype machine makers 
and repairers. They are known as Machinists’ Lodge No. 355, 
of New York, and are under the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. The members have signed 
an agreement with Typographical Union No. 6, according to 
which none but members of Lodge No. 355 are to be employed 
in printing offices under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union. 

Mr. J. W. SAUNDERS, publisher of the Middleville (Mich.) 
Sun, gives us a little additional information in regard to the 
‘‘progidy ’prentice’’ mentioned in our December number. He 
says: ‘‘The young lady, Miss Vera P. Cobb, was fifteen years 
of age at the time she set the matter referred to in the item, 
and is the youngest graduate of the high school in Middleville. 
Besides setting the 4,000 ems brevier as the third day’s work, 
on the eighth day she set in nine hours 8,000 ems, and on 
December 12, or after four months’ experience, set (from mis- 
cellaneous manuscript copy) 9,250 ems in eight hours, without 
an out, and with as good proofs as most journeymen printers.” 


A FEW weeks ago, Mayor Duncan, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
in making his nomination for members of the school board, 
named Mr. J. P. Payne as a representative of the labor element. 
Mr. Payne is a printer, and is now employed as foreman of the 
Daily Press, Mayor Duncan’s paper, and on this account Mr. 
Payne was rejected by the general council of the city. The 
council were of the opinion that it would be bad policy to allow 
one ‘‘in the pay’’ of the mayor to hold such an important 
position. Mr. Clarence Egbert, president of Bluegrass Typo- 
graphical Union, is suggested to fill the vacancy, and it is 
probable that the mayor will appoint him, and that Mr. Egbert 
will accept. 

THE members of a firm of printers in London were recently 
arrested and fined for failing to keep a register of the young 
persons in their employ under the age of 18, and for employing 
two youths of 16 without a medical certificate showing their 
physical fitness for the work. A law similar to this is in exist- 
ence in Chicago, but it has come to be practically a dead letter. 
Why printers and publishers, who should be foremost among 
those looking toward the attainment of a higher plane of intel- 
ligence, for in that attainment lies the success of the future in 
their business, will persist in keeping young boys and girls at 
the wheel and bringing them up in ignorance merely to save a 
few dollars at the time, is a proposition difficult to understand. 
It cannot be good business foresight that has brought about a 
state of affairs where almost as many boys as men find employ- 
ment, for it isin the large and successful printing houses that 
they are least to be found. 

A. VALETTE, a correspondent of the Lithographers’ /Jour- 
nal, in a late issue speaks of the influence of paper on the arts 
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of lithographing and printing, and shows the advantages the 
typographic printer possesses over the lithographer in the now 
universal use by the former of glazed paper, printed dry. The 
typographic printers, availing themselves of the new faces 
turned out by our skilied typefounders, have seriously invaded 
the field of ornamental printing formerly almost exclu- 
sively held by the lithographer. The customer has become 
accustomed to the highly glazed paper, so successfully worked 
by the typographic printer, upon which the impression is black 
and brilliant. The lithographers are compelled to follow suit 
and print dry, because they have no calendering machines by 
which they can restore the original finish to a paper when once 
it has been wet, whatever its quality may be. With papers 
made from a cottony material, which makes a pulp soft to the 
touch, although firm, and if these papers were highly glazed, 
the greatest difficulties could be easily overcome. Such papers, 
however, are practically unobtainable, on account of their high 
cost. The lithographer, therefore, is obliged to use papers of 
inferior quality, without uniformity in the texture or the glazing. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Albany (N. Y.) Argus is to put in Linotype machines. 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald has taken the McMillan type- 
setting machines out of its office and will put in Linotype 
machines. 

THE Hartford (Conn.) 77zmes will shortly add three Mergen- 
thaler machines to its mechanical department. The two 
machines which they have in use have rendered very satisfac- 
tory service. 

JAMES R. BoLTon succeeds Col. E. F. James as business 
manager of the New Haven (Conn.) Palladium. Colonel James 
has gone to Cincinnati to take charge of the business depart- 
ment of the 7ribune. 


THE Cleveland World began on December 12 to set its 
paper with the Rogers Typograph impression machines. Ten 
of the machines are to be used, all operated by men taken 
from the composing room of that paper. 


C. H. RicGs, founder, and for many years proprietor of the 
Bristol (Conn.) Press, from which paper he retired a few years 
ago on account of poor health, has begun the publication of a 
new weekly in the same town. It is called the Mews. 


THE Midland Monthly has appeared at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Johnson Brigham is the publisher. As its name implies, its 
mission is the discussion of midland literature and art. Typo- 
graphically it is well executed, the P. C. Kenyon Press per- 
forming the work. 


THE Albany (N. Y.) Press Club has a colored member, 
Charles M. Van Buren, who essays Shakespeare. He plays the 
character of Othello, the Moor of Venice. Mr. Van Buren has 
decided dramatic talent, and has received propositions to go 
‘fon the road.” 


THE Evening Journal, New Bedford, Massachusetts, issued 
a handsome half-tone engraving entitled ‘‘The Foundling 
Girls,’? with its issue of November 28 last. Mr. Charles W. 
Knight, the manager of the paper, is to be congratulated on his 
enterprise and taste. 

LINN L. SHAW, for several years foreman of the Alade job 
office, Santa Ana, California, has bought a half interest in the 
Orange County Herald from C. E. Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
recently bought the entire plant from Mr. H. W. Bessac. The 
Herald is published at Santa Ana. 


CHARLES R. BALDWIN, ex-Mayor of Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut, and ex-treasurer of the United Press, has recently become 
the managing editor of the Waterbury, a publication similar to 
Life, which is issued in the interests of the Waterbury Watch 
Company. Mr. Baldwin has a wide acquaintance among lead- 
ing newspapers of the country. 
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ACCORDING to an old superstition of the medizeval church, 
whenever a cock crows a lie is being told. ‘'The reason that 
cocks crow so persistently in the morning is, I suppose,” 
growls the proprietor of an evening newspaper, ‘‘ because the 
morning papers are being set up.”’ 


THE plant of the New Haven (Conn.) Hvening Leader was 
destroyed by fire on the morning of December 15, only the 
perfecting press being saved. Loss, $6,000 ; partially insured. 
The Leader's contemporaries furnished all aid necessary, and 
the paper came out in the evening as usual. 


THE Northeast Nebraska Press Association, at its fifth annual 
meeting, held at Norfolk, adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, ‘That the members of this association believe it for the public 
good that the laws of this state be published in at least two newspapers in 
each county, and that we will support for members of the legislature only 
such candidates as will agree to favor the passage of a bill that will bring 
about such a result. 


THE Evening Telegram, of Adrian, Michigan, celebrated 
its first anniversary on December 2 last, coming out with a 
display head reading as follows : 

THE TELEGRAM. 
An Infant Came to Our Home One Day, 
And to All Appearances Came to Stay. 
But There Were Those Who Said 
It Would Surely Be Dead, 

And They Prepared to Lay It Away in Its Bed. 
Lo and Behold, When the Morning Broke, 
With a Healthy Smile the Babe Awoke. 

And Now We Have the Infant Full Grown, 
And a Healthier Child is Scarcely Known. 

In All the Mad Shout of the News-Gathering Hunt 
It Sticks Out Its Elbows and Moves to the Front. 


A SPECIMEN of an Ohio joke has been brought to our atten- 
tion by a protest made in a recent editorial of the Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, Republican. The editorial, as below, explains 
where the alleged joke comes in. 

MALICIOUS AND SLANDEROUS. 


Within a few days our attention has been called to the false and slan- 
derous entry of the name of George B. Sniffin, the job printer and fore- 
man of the Republican office, in the city directory recently issued. The 
entry as given in the directory is as follows: 

‘“Sniffin, Jerry, blacksmith, over 134 S. Main St., 
Republican office.”’ 

A printer who is a botch at his trade is called a ‘‘ blacksmith,’’ because 
he does not understand the printing business. The evident intention was 
to slur Mr. Sniffin in order to injure our business —the insinuation being 
that our foreman was only a ‘“‘ blacksmith” at his trade. 

As soon as it came to our attention, we sent a card to Mr. Homer 
Lesourd, the compiler and publisher of the directory, calling his attention 
to the slur he had wantonly put both upon Mr. Sniffin and the Repudlican 
office. Mr. Lesourd promptly explained that he had been imposed upon ; 
that the entry in regard to Sniffin was inserted by Mr. H. H. Good, who 
printed the directory, and that Good informed him that Sniffin was a 
blacksmith before he came here, and that he (Sniffin) wanted it put in that 
way — both of which statements were false. 

Mr. Sniffin has never worked at anything but the printing trade. He 
is a tasty printer, and competent workman, and is the most correct fore- 
man in his work that we have had for twenty years, which includes the 
time Mr. Good was our foreman. 

The directory in which this slur is printed is not a work in which the 
printer of it should speak of other printers as blacksmiths, for the first 
ten pages of it contain nearly forty mistakes, and he who publicly speaks 
ina slurring way of others should make at least a creditable showing of 
his own work. We have never had a foreman who made more mistakes in 
his work than Mr. Good, and none in twenty years that made as few as 
Mr. Sniffin ; Mr. Good, therefore, is evidently not the man to try to cast slurs 
upon Mr. Sniffin and the Repudlican office. And this attempt to do injury 
tothe young man that it might injuriously affect our business is worse 
than discreditable, it is maliciously slanderous —and it is all the worse 
because the directory is not a thing of today only, but will be used for 
years, and will constantly bear this slur upon its pages. 


‘‘FAR SUPERIOR TO ANY PERIODICAL.’’ 


Allow me to say that I think the December number of your 
valuable paper is superb, and is far superior to any periodical, 
barring none, as a work of art froma printer’s standpoint.— 
A. H. Beardsley, Elkhart, Indiana. 





His Satanic MAsesty 


REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


WE are in receipt of many requests from our contributors asking for 
an expression of opinion as to the merits or demerits of specimens 
of printing submitted. While we are anxious to accommodate all our 
correspondents to the extent of our ability, we must remind them that our 

space is limited, and 

that from the many 
ARE hundreds of samples 
submitted for our scru- 
tiny, we have to select 
those which are most 
deserving of praise or 
adverse criticism. While 
we are glad to receive 
all the specimens that 
our friends are willing 
to send, they must not 
be disappointed if they 
do not find their names 
among those mentioned 
in the current month's 
issue; their turn will 
come in due time. 





SHORT? 
THE booklet form of 


advertising has taken a great hold iu the West, and no more energetic firm 
of printers are entitled to the credit of pushing this form of placing their 
wares before the public than The Carson-Harper Company, ‘‘ At the Sign 
of the Golden Dragon,’ Denver, Colorado. A large batch of their pro- 
ductions has reached us, a few of which we have ventured to reproduce : 
but the examples presented on this page do not begin to convey an 
adequate conception of the beauty of their designs, which are in many 
colors and gold and 
silver, flat and em- 
bossed. The firm's 
letter-head (or, to be 
exact, letter-head 
and side, for it ex- 
tends across the 
sheet and all down 
the left-hand side 
thereof), is a work 
of art, the lettering 
and ribbon-work be- 
ing embossed in sil- 
ver, while a floral 
scroll-work in pale 
green and silver 
forms a_ delicate 
background for the 
whole. We have 
seldom before re- 
ceived a package of 
such uniform excel- 
lence in all the sam- 
ples submitted for 
criticism. The picture of their ‘office dog’’ is enough to excite the 
risibles of the most melancholy. The samples here reproduced will give 
an idea of the originality and adaptability of their designs to almost any 
business carried on at the present time. 

CHARLES H. Possons, Glens Falls, New York, submits a large package 
of programmies, catalogues, etc., in various styles of finish, all of which are 
good specimens of the typographic art. The display is neat and effective, 
and the presswork uniformly good, some half-tone plates in photo-brown 
ink looking fully equal to high-class photographs. The style in which 
some of the programmes are executed reflects great credit upon the house 
of Possons. 








Take 
The 


HinpMost 


C. EDWARD LEBTIEN, with MacCrellish & Quigley, Trenton, New 
Jersey, furnishes an assort- 
ment of work done by him, 
both in black and colors. 
Many of the designs show 
originality in conception but 
the too lavish use of borders 
in some instances, and poor 
selection of colors in others 
produce a very unsatisfactory 
effect. In two or three sam- 
ples the border work over- 
shadows the lettering of the 
job. 

J. F. FaRRALLY, New ‘a 
Milford (Conn.) Gazette, sends HIRSTY ? 
a calendar anda programme 
consisting of twenty leaves and cover, neatly printed in gold and blue, 
punched and tied with pale blue ribbon. The cover is very neat, and the 
inside of the programme is commendable ; but why the thirteenth page 


ARE 
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should be devoid of a rubricated initial when all the other pages possess 
one, is past our comprehension. The poetical embellishments would also 
look better in type a size smaller than the text. The presswork is excel- 
lent, impression and color both being very even, while the register, espe- 
cially on the cover, is almost perfect 


L. BARTA & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, have issued a ‘‘ Business Cal- 
eudar’’ for 1894, which will prove very useful to business men. It consists 
of fifty-two sheets, 51% by 9 inches in size, printed in red and black, with 
blank for each day 
for the purpose of 
writing memos. The BO You 
front cover is illus- 
trated with a half- 
tone in two tints, ex- 
quisitely printed, 
producing a striking 
effect. The work- 
manship throughout 
is of a high grade. 

From the [an- 
ing Printing Com- 
pany we received 
three samples. of 
work accompanied 
by a letter as fol- 
lows: ** The inclos- 
ed samples are jobs 
done by three differ- 
ent compositors. We 
ask your opinion of 
them.’’ Thecard is 
neatly set, but would 
be improved if the 
words, ‘‘ Umbrellas, 
Parasols, etc.,’’ had 
been set in plain 
type, in keeping 
with balance of card; 
the text letter spoiling an otherwise good effect. 





The letter-head is of neat 
design, but lacks finish, the rules not being closely joined at corners and 


meeting points. The name and address on the blotter might have been 
better displayed, and the rulework has the same fault as noticed in the 
letter-head. The Laning Printing Company’s address is Norwalk, Ohio. 


ROBERT DAINTON, with the Dazly 7imes, Adrian, Michigan, submits 
some excellent samples of job printing, which show originality of design 
and careful execution. Presswork is also very good. 


KILBOURN & CROSS, engravers, Boston, Massachusetts, forward a 
sixteen-page pamphlet, exquisitely printed, the cover on which is artistic- 
ally designed, printed in tint and gold, and finely embossed. 


K. A. GRANDSTAFF, with Hammond's Printing Works, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, forwards a sample of rulework of merit. The design shows an 
artist’s conception and a careful workman's ability in execution. 


C. E. JENKINS, the ‘‘ Press Boy,’? Omaha, Nebraska, is to the fore 
again with a neatly printed and embossed card announcing the fifth 
annual ball of the Omaha Typographical Union. The card is creditable 
both in design and execution. 


D. B. LANDIS, proprietor ‘‘ Pluck’s Art Printery,’’ Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, has some original ideas in the way of ‘‘ Salt River Tickets,’ samples 
of which have been received. They are tastefully gotten up and well 
printed, and reflect credit upon their originator. 


Wricut, ‘The Electric Printer,’ Buffalo, New York, submits two 
samples of booklets, one of which, ‘‘ The Cradle Banks,” is a neat produc- 
tion ; the other, ‘‘ The Proof of the Pudding,” is marred by being badly 
creased in folding —a fault which may be easily remedied. 


THE Pomona (Cal.) Progress submits a business card, printed in blue, 
red and gold, which is a fairly good sample of jobwork in colors. The 
St. Johns News, St. Johns, Michigan, possesses a dainty compositor, as 
evidenced by the few samples of jobwork submitted ; the pressman also 
understands his business, the arrangement of colors showing an artistic 
temperament. Homer I. Knight, Seneca Falls, New York: Programme ; 
presswork good, composition might be greatly improved upon. N. J. Rob- 
erts, Montpelier, Vermont: Letter-heads and business cards ; composition 
neat and presswork good. C. E. Justice, Cuyahoga Falls, New York: good 
samples of letter-heads. Frank B. Williams, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Blotter in red and black ; attractive and well executed. William A. Baker, 
Newark, New Jersey: Programme of the opening of his new printing 
establishment, composition of which is artistic, presswork (in five colors 
and gold) being excellent. The Lzbvary Record, St. Joseph, Missouri: 
Booklet setting forth the merits of the Lzbrary Record, neatly printed in 
brown ink, with the words ‘‘A Burning Question” clearly and deeply 
embossed in gold on the cover ; an attractive piece of work. E.S. Mackey, 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania: Letter-head in three colors, very nicely displayed 
and presswork good, but if gold bronze had been used instead of yellow 
ink a much richer result would have been attained ; business card, in three 
colors and gold, is a poor specimen of display composition. 
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CON rFEMPLATION,. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF R. F. SULLIVAN. 


The following resolutions regarding the death of Vice-Pres- 
ident Richard F. Sullivan were prepared by the committee 
appointed for that purpose at a special meeting of Chicago 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, held November 13, 1893, and 
were unanimously adopted at the December meeting : 


WHEREAS, The angel of death having entered our midst and removed 
our best and bravest from among us, Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 3, desires to express in fitting terms the feeling of loss which over- 
whelms us ; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That in the death of Richard F. Sullivan, our union has lost 
its strongest advocate, its wisest counseler, and one whose achievements as 
a workman have shed a luster on our name wherever known. His family 
have lost a kind, loving and indulgent husband and father. His associates 
have lost a friend who never failed, and one who by his many rare qualities 
of head and heart, his manly and generous spirit and noble principles had 
endeared himself to them as is given to few men todo. And the craft at 
large has lost one who was foremost in its advancement, and who brought 
the taste of the artist to aid the skill of the mechanic in assisting its ele- 
vation ; and be it 

Resolved, That Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, desires to con- 
vey to his bereaved wife and family its most hearty sympathy for their 
great loss, and would express the hope that the All-Wise Father of the 
Universe will sustain and comfort them in their hour of trial; and be it 
further 

Resolved, ‘That these resolutions be spread on the records of our union 
and a copy be sent to the family of our deceased brother, and also to the 
Typographical Journal, THE INLAND PRINTER and American Pressman for 
publication. M. J. KILEY, 

WILLIAM YOUNG, 
H. LARSEN, 
Committee. 


SOLD! 

Auctioneer.— This book, gentlemen, which is now offered, 
is especially valuable, as it contains marginal notes in the 
handwriting of the great Alexander von Humboldt. A hun- 
dred marks offered. Going—going—gone. It is yours, sir. 
Purchaser eagerly opens the volume. (The autograph mar- 
ginal note by the renowned scholar was as follows: ‘‘ This 
book is not worth the paper it is printed on.’’?)—//umor- 
Bacillen. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY have issued Volume X of 
The Columbian Historical Novels. It is entitled ‘‘ Sustained 
Honor, a story of the War of 1812.” 


‘“MORE THAN KIN,” by James Vila Blake, has been issued 
from the press of Thomas P. Halpin & Co., Chicago. Its 
typography is highly creditable to the printers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co. have issued in handsome form ‘“‘ The 
Oregon Trail,’ by the late Francis Parkman. This is the title 
under which the work first appeared in the Anickerbocker 
Magazine. The present edition is illustrated by Frederick 
Remington. 

‘‘ THOUGHTS ON THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND WORK- 
MAN ”’ is the title of an interesting pamphlet issued by Funk & 
Wagnalls. It is the text of a lecture by William H. Sayward, 
secretary of the National Association of Builders, delivered in 
Boston in 1893. 

‘“THE COMPOSITOR, a Book of Instruction for the Beginner, 
Help for the ‘Two-Thirder,’ Hints for the Journeyman,” has 
been published by H. F. Stewart, Ashbourne, Pennsylvania. It 
has the indorsement of Mr. Theodore lL. De Vinne as a handy 
and useful work. Price, 25 cents. 


AMONG the holiday issues of the various magazines few 
compare with the holiday edition of the Northwestern Miller, 
of Minneapolis. In size, fineness of paper, quality and num- 
ber of illustrations, variety and quality of the articles, this 
edition of the Miller is the most admirable of any of the 
magazines which we have seen. 

F, TENNYSON NEELY, of Chicago, has just issued ‘‘ Mrs. 
John G. Carlisle’s Kentucky Cook Book,’ a book of 256 pages 
containing a careful selection of practical cookery suggestions. 
Printed on heavy enameled paper and bound in white vellum, 
with chrysanthemum design on cover in five colors with gold ; 
it is in every way a most elaborate specimen of artistic book- 
making. 

‘““NEELY’s History of The Parliament of Religions and 
Religious Congresses at the World’s Fair,’’ two volumes in 
one, is a valuable record of the most remarkable and significant 
events of the century. Mr. John W. Postgate certifies to the 
accuracy and completeness of the work, if such assurance be 
needed. The printing is well done and the illustrations, which 
are numerous, are well executed from plates by the half-tone or 
photogravure process. 

IF the late Mr. Benjamin Franklin had been writing his 
‘Poor Richard Almanac’’ for 1893, he would probably have 
begun his remarks for December 1 to 10, *‘ About this time look 
out for new calendars,’’ but what could he have said anent the 
one issued by the celebrated ink manufacturers, Ch. Lorilleux 
et Cie, of 16 rue Suger, Paris? Here we find much in picto- 
rial symbolism, and a Saint for nearly every day in the year that 
is not dedicated to a feast or a fast. The months of each sea- 
son are in a different color, and no detail is neglected down to 
the rubricated address label. 

‘“SAMANTHA AT THE WORLD'S FAIR,”’ by ‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife ’’ (Marietta Holley), illustrated with over one hundred 
artistic and humorous engravings by Baron C. DeGrimm 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company), is one of Miss Holley’s char- 
acteristic efforts. Miss Holley’s books have the sterling feature 
to recommend them that under the pure fun is a strong current 
of good healthy common sense and a distinct moral purpose. 
Pathos and humor, the grotesque and the ethical, are per- 
fectly blended, and while one never tires of her writings, they 
have a cheering and elevating effect upon the reader. 

VOLUME I of the two-volume edition of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary of the English Language has been 
received. This volume has been four years in making; 238 
editors and specialists have been employed upon it, and the 
cash outlay has been about a half million dollars. The advance 
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orders for the work mount up into the tens of thousands. The 
vocabulary of the Standard is extraordinarily rich and full, that 
of no other dictionary nearly equaling it, although great care 
was taken to throw out all useless words. It is superbly printed. 
Space prevents a review of the work in the present issue. 
Attention will be paid thereto in our February number. 


“ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATION,” is the title of an exceedingly 
artistic and handsome book of specimen illustrations in half- 
tone, issued by the New York Engraving & Printing Company, 
320-322 Pearl street, New York. Particularly and pleasantly 
noticeable is an avoidance of assertive advertising. The work 
speaks eloquently foritself and for its producers. D. Appleton 
& Co., Century, Scribner’s, Harper's, Cosmopolitan, Frank Les- 
lie’s, St. Nicholas, Munsey’s, Outing, Dodd, Mead & Co., J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Judge Publishing Co., Harper's Young Peo- 
ple, Life, New York Ledger and Godey’s are among the sources 
granting permission to the company for the publication of the 
drawings in this exquisite book. 

BANCROFT’S ‘Book of the Fair,’? Parts I and II of which 
have been received, promises to more than meet the expecta- 
tions of the public, based on the admirable works previously 
issued by Mr. Bancroft. In Part I the first chapter is devoted 
to an historical account of the fairs of the past, with copious 
illustrations showing interesting contrasts. The second chapter 
contains an historical sketch of Chicago, interestingly and con- 
cisely presented with adequate illustrations, and in chapter the 
third the evolution of the Columbian Exposition is dealt with. 
This chapter runs into the second part, and the illustrations of 
the skeletons of the mighty buildings prove doubly interesting 
at this time. Chapter four deals with the site, the plan and 
the artificers, and here is shown the unimproved swamp from 
which sprang the White City. Chapter the fifth deals with 
the Exposition management, Congress Auxiliary and finances. 
The work will consist of I,000 pages, and will be issued in 
twenty-five parts of forty pages each, at the rate of two parts 
monthly, at the price of $1 per part. The completed work 
will be a history worthy of the Exposition. 

MESSRS. GEORGE H. RICHMOND & Co., New York, have 
just issued ‘‘ Fadette’’ (Fanchon, the Cricket), translated from 
the French of George Sand by Jane Minot Sedgwick, with an 
etched frontispiece by E. Abot. Of this edition two hundred 
and fifty copies on Dickinson handmade and seven hundred 
and fifty copies on Windsor handmade paper have been printed 
at the De Vinne Press, and all are numbered. The binding, in 
boards with gray paper covers and muslin joints, is, we believe, 
new to the trade, the first book to be so bound, if we mistake 
not, having been issued privately by the Grolier Club. We 
cannot find words too warm in praise of this dainty specimen 
of bookmaking. With its top edges gilded, and the others left 
untouched, with its typographical excellence, and its seductive 
outside, we doubt if a story by George Sand has ever been 
more attractively dressed in her own country. And the little 
etching — a graceful young girl in full figure laying a garland 
on the tomb of the author, on which tomb is a medallion por- 
trait slightly idealized — gives a rare touch of art to the whole 
that will appeal to the most fastidious. We understand it is 
the purpose of Messrs. Richmond & Co. to follow ‘‘ Fadette ”’ 
with translations of ‘‘ Francois Le Champi and La Mare Au 
Diable.’”’ These are to be in the same attractive form as 
‘‘Fadette.’”’ Madame Dudevant, or George Sand as she pre- 
ferred to be known, was of a singularly fascinating personality, 
yet, as a late biographer tells us, we should 

‘*Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 
But as to her work both her contemporaries and successors 

The great-hearted Thackeray had met the woman and 

‘“‘T can’t express to you the charm of her 


agree. 
admired her work. 


melancholy sentences,’’ he writes in his ‘‘ Paris Sketch Book,”’ 
“they seem to me like the sound of country bells — provoking 
I don’t know what vein of musing and meditation, and falling 
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sweetly and sadly on the ear.’’ Equally enthusiastic was Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, who, in a private letter, says: ‘‘George Sand 
is the greatest female genius the world ever saw — at least since 
it saw Sappho who broke off a fragment of her soul to be 
guessed by — as creation did by its fossils.”’ 





TRADE NOTES. 


THE Fenny Press of Cleveland, Ohio, has made arrange- 
ments for the setting of its paper by machine composition, the 
Rogers Typograph impression machines being selected. Ten 
of them will be run, all to be in charge of union operators 
chosen from its force of compositors. 

FROM Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Company, of 
Kansas City, Missouri, some exceedingly fine specimens of 
process and wood engraving have been received. Mr. Leonard 
Lester, the designer of the title-page and engraved heads of 
this magazine, was a former pupil of the company. 


THE winter number of the 7ype /ounder, published by Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, has made its appearance, 
and is fully up to the usual standard. Among the new type faces 
shown are the ‘‘ Acme Open ’”’ and ‘Far Open,”’ the ‘“ Panta- 
graph Script,” the ‘“‘Mayo”’ and ‘‘Canton”’ series, and the 
‘*Midway Midgets.” 

THE Typographic Advertiser for the holiday season of 1893, 
published by the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, of 
Philadelphia, is out. The new letters shown in this sheet are 
the ‘‘Houghton,” ‘‘Rimpled,’”’ ‘‘Columbus No. 2,” ‘Polo,’ 
and the “Caxton Black.’’ The trade is also advised that a 
series of ‘‘Columbus Outline’’ will appear shortly. 


THE Seybold Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, received 
an order recently for a 73'%-inch ‘‘Monarch”’ paper cutter, 
through their agents, Montague & Fuller, which is an order 
for the largest paper cutter ever built in this country. This 
wonderful machine is to be used in New York city, and will, no 
doubt, excite much interest among all users of paper cutters. 


FRoM the Monetary Times, of Toronto, Ontario, we learn 
that three medals were awarded to the Brown Brothers Com- 
pany, of Toronto, by the authorities of the World’s Fair, one 
for bookbinding, one for pocketbooks, and one for account 
books. The Ontario commissioner, Mr. Larke, in writing to 
that company, says: ‘‘ You are one of the exhibitors who have 
done us so much credit by your display.” 


THE Adamson Company, of Muncie, Indiana, have recently 
purchased a job plant and have fitted it up especially for print- 
ing circulars by the ‘‘ Adamson Process,” soliciting work more 
particularly from all cities in which no firm has a license to do 
this work. Our readers will remember that we gave a descrip- 
tion of this process some time ago. By it a more perfect imita- 
tion of typewritten letters can be produced. 


WE acknowledge receipt of a copy of catalogue and price 
list of printing machinery, published by Golding & Co., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The catalogue is a very complete one, con- 
taining 100 pages showing the various presses, machinery and 
tools manufactured and sold by the company. The cover is of 
attractive design, the embossing on same being done on their 
12 by 18 jobber, which shows that these presses are capable of 
doing heavy work. 

VAN LEYEN & HENSLER, engravers, 149 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, have sent us an assortment of the different 
kinds of work turned out in their establishment, which shows 
that they have facilities for producing some excellent results in 
all the different branches of engraving. Some of the wood 
engraving is unusually fine, and in these days when nearly 
everything is half-tone it is a pleasure to look on such fine 
specimens. The samples of half-tone work also indicate that 
they are not in the rear of the procession in that line. 

THE envelope machines of the Barber & Ellis Company, of 
Toronto, Ontario, which turn out some 250,000 envelopes per 

















day, are being equipped with a device for making a new 
envelope, which promises to be a rapid seller. A company 
entitled the Teller Envelope Company, Limited, has been 
formed in Ontario to place the patented envelope upon the 
Ontario market. It differs from the ordinary envelope in hav- 
ing slight projecting points at the lower corners; the material 
difference, and the one which makes it practical, consists of a 
fine thread being deposited in these projecting points. The 
functions performed by the thread is to enable the rapid open- 
ing of the envelope, and at the same time to insure safety to 
the contents by doing away with the obnoxious knife so com- 
monly used, which frequently cuts or mutilates the contents. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


THE London 7imes has appointed Miss Shaw as its Colonial 
editor. This lady has already made her mark as an authority 
on Colonial matters. 


Not long ago a London lady went to a stationer and ordered 
a number of invitation cards which she proposed to issue for an 
evening party. She particularly instructed the stationer to 
print “igh tea” in the left-hand corner of each, When at 
length the cards came home they all bore the letters ‘I. T.”’ in 
the corner specified.—Pudlic Opinion. 


THE following item of news appeared in the Edinburgh 
Svening Dispatch, November 28: ‘* The Rev. Dr. Hutchinson, 
Banchory, was prevented by illness from reading a paper to the 
Scottish Church Society conference in Glasgow yesterday, but 
it was forwarded. The Rev. J. Parker and another gentleman 
spent nearly an hour in attempting to decipher the caligraphy, 
and it was then resolved to send it to the printer in order that 
it might appear in a special report of the conference.’’ Com- 
plimentary to the printers ! 


‘“PAPERMAKING”’ was the subject of an interesting lecture 
delivered by Dr. Ivison Macadam before the Edinburgh branch 
of the British Typographia on November 17. The lecturer 
described the various fibers used for the manufacture of paper, 
and, by means of the lantern, demonstrated their microscopic 
characters. The preparation of mechanical and acid wood 
pulps was treated of, as well as the methods of bleaching the 
fibers, staining for colored papers, etc. The lecturer described 
the various processes adopted for the recovery of the waste 
alkaline liquors, showing that while all the alkaline liquids 
had at one time been thrown away, causing great loss to the 
manufacturer and the poisoning of the streams, gradually 
the strong liquids, and latterly the weaker waters, had been 
retained and reused, thus effecting a very great saving of 
material and greatly reducing the polluting matter passing to 
the streams. 


On Thursday evening, November 23, in Typographical 
halls, Maxwell street, Glasgow, Mr. W. S. Murphy read a 
paper on ‘‘ Points on Punctuation,’’ before a largely attended 
meeting of the society, John Renfrew, Esq., presiding. The 
essayist treated the subject in a clear and scholarly manner. 
Enumerating ten points of punctuation, the comma, semicolon, 
colon, dash, parenthesis and period were styled grammatical 
points, the hyphen and apostrophe merely verbal, and the 
points of interrogation and exclamation were termed e/ocution- 
ary marks. The exposition of the proper use of the various 
points, accompanied with apt examples, was extremely clever, 
and proved indisputably that there is a system of punctuation 
governed by laws as rigid as those of logic, and that the incon- 
sistencies and diversities of pointing now prevailing will almost 
entirely disappear with a more perfect knowledge of those 
laws. His remarks on the colon were quite unique. ‘The 
colon, he said, is the symbol of equality—in itself means 
essentially ‘“‘ equal to.”” Example: ‘He was skilled in all the 
arts: sculpture, painting, architecture and literature.’’ The 
latter clause is equal to the word ‘“‘arts’’ —is an explication of 
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its content. In every instance of correct use of the colon there 
is a relation of equality signified, the clauses disjoined by the 
point are either mutually equal or are equally important parts 
of the proposition which contains them. Altogether the paper 
was a masterly handling of the subject, and the after-discus- 
sion only went to show its unassailableness. Hearty votes of 
thanks to essayist and chairman brought an interesting meet- 
ing to a close. 


AT arecent lecture in London, Mr. William Morris, of the 
Kelmscott Press, pleaded for the use of a certain amount of 
Gothic type for the printing of books, remarking that if he 
had his way he should print all books in Gothic. The mediz- 
vals had the advantage over us in the matter of paper, for 
almost all paper used for printing books in the present day was 
bad, and very little tolerable, whereas in the Middle Ages the 
paper was good and durable, and had qualities which appealed 
to the eye. He did not know what was to be done about 
modern paper, unless we managed to print more books from 
hand-made paper. Machine-made paper was a mere makeshift. 
With regard to the one shilling book, if the paper was to be 
cheap, it ought somehow or another to leok cheap; it ought 
not to have that desperate look of shabby elegance that most 
of the kind had. Mr. Morris advocated printing on good 
paper, and the use of well-designed type. It was, he said, just 
as cheap to pick up pretty stamps as ugly ones, and the type 
must be put in proper position on the pages, and when they 
did that they would have a book which anybody could read 
with pleasure. 


AT the opening lecture of the winter session of the Edin- 
burgh Typographia, held on November 3, one of the leading 
master-printers of Edinburgh, Mr. James Kirkwood, took 
occasion, in moving a vote of thanks, to advocate the opening 
of the technical classes of the association to the female com- 
positors of Edinburgh. The audible marks of disapprobation 
evinced by the large audience of printers assembled, under the 
presidency of the Lord Provost, showed how distasteful Mr. 
Kirkwood’s proposal was to them. Mr. Kirkwood said that 
female labor in the caseroom was a fact, and the journeymen 
ought to recognize it. He pointed out that the medical profes- 
sion had tried to keep out females, but had failed, and many 
ladies were now in successful practice. He did not see why 
girls should not be admitted to the benefits of the typographia 
classes. As Mr. Kirkwood’s feelings are doubtless shared by 
other of the master printers of Edinburgh, says the editor of 
the Scottish Typographical Circular, it may not be out of place 
to put the true reason of opposition before our readers. It is 
not illiberality or exclusiveness; it is self-preservation. The 
journeymen have no objection to female compositors; what 
they do object to is that they do certain portions of work — 
usually the easiest and best paying—at half price. They are 
not like apprentices; let them be in an office twenty years, 
they never get more. If an Edinburgh master printer called in 
a lady doctor to any of his family, would he offer her half a 
fee? If he did, and she was a lady of spirit, she might throw 
itin his face. But this is what they do with female composi- 
tors. When the master printers give them full scale price, as 
there is no reason in common fairness why they should not, 
then they will be welcomed to the classes of the typographia. 
The Edinburgh Typographical Society, we imagine, will also be 
glad to receive them. There is a lady member of the London 
Society of Compositors who fulfills these conditions. But her 
employer is a socialist, poet, dreamer of an earthly Paradise, 
William Morris. 

A MAN with a very red bique, and legs that were somewhat 
oblique, tried to bleach out his noes and to straighten his toes, 
by a hundred mile walk every wique. But he struck a big keg 


with a lique which speedily made him to rique with the odor of 
gin that he quickly suckt in, until quite unable to spique.— 
Exchange. 
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LOLA AND TETOSI, SOUTH SEA ISLAND BEAUTIES. 


On the Midway Plaisance, at the World's Fair, 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Mr. J. W. SWINBURNE, formerly of the Swinburne Printing 
Company, of Minneapolis, and now connected with the firm of 
Swinburne & Andrus, at 252 Hennepin avenue, that city, writes 
us that he severed his connection with the Swinburne Com- 
pany over a year ago, and that he is not interested in any way 
and has nothing whatever to do with the getting out of the 
specimen book which the Swinburne Printing Company adver- 
tised in this publication some time ago. 


MURPHY’S LIGHTNING GALLEY LOCK. 


One of the most useful labor-saving inventions in the print- 
ing trade recently patented is the device named at the head of 
this notice, an advertisement of which appears on page 286. It 
does away entirely with the ordinary side-stick and quoin ; and 
having a foot brace which is readily adjustable, the printer is 
enabled to lock a galley of matter for taking a proof in half the 
time it takes in the ordinary way. The galley lock is made of 
channel brass and is very light, yet at the same time as strong 
as if made of a solid bar of metal. Three screws, one and one- 
fourth inches in length, are securely riveted to the channel brass, 
and ribbed brass nuts cover the entire length of these screws, 
giving one and one-eighth inches spread. The outer ends of 


the nuts press against the inside of the galley and lock the . 


matter firmly without straining the galleys. The foot lock is a 
valuable feature and does away with the necessity of placing 
anything except a lead ora slug at the bottom of the matter. 
It is readily adjusted and can be securely locked in any position 
inamoment. The device is manufactured by A. H. Beardsley, 
of Elkhart, Indiana, and is very highly spoken of by all the 
printers who have put it in use. 


A WORLD-EMBRACING ROAD. 


Next to the newspaper as a civilizer is the railway. This 
fact is admirably illustrated by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
whose construction a little over ten years ago has transformed 
the Canadian Northwest from a wilderness, for centuries given 
over to the trapper, the Indian and the bison, into a land where 
countless thousands are flocking in and making happy homes. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is a corporation which 
although youthful is active and energetic, already attaining 
the highest place among the great transportation companies 
of the day. Besides spanning the northern portion of the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it has‘also extended its 
operations tq foreign shores, until now its name is familiar in 
almost every part of the globe. A steamship line from Van- 
couver to Japan and China, composed of an unequaled fleet, 
has been supplemented by another excellent service to Hono- 
lulu and Australia, and it is confidently anticipated that the 
next move will be the establishment of a fast line across the 
Atlantic — to Quebec in summer and Halifax or St. John in 
winter — thus shortening the trans-Atlantic ocean voyage by 
500 to 650 miles, and making this route, by the reduction of 
distance and increase of speed, the great highway of the 
world’s travel. 

The Canadian Pacific, it will thus be seen, is already of 
gigantic proportions. Its success in affecting a revolution in 
traveling and diverting from old routes through its newly dis- 
covered paths the traffic and commerce of three continents, 
has been phenomenal. The earth can now be girdled by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and its connections in less time by 
more than twenty days than Jules Verne’s hero accomplished 
the feat, and with an entire avoidance of the dangers and diffi- 
culties which beset him on that memorable voyage. ‘To those, 


however, to whom leisure is preferable to haste, the opportu- 
nity of visiting foreign lands by easy stages is afforded, and a 
whole year can be spent, if desired, in circumnavigating the 
globe. 


The rates for this round-the-world trip are moderate — 
4-6 
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from $610 upward — and the best evidences of its attractiveness 
are the eulogiums passed on the service by those who have 
undertaken the voyage. 

By its recently established Soo-Pacific line a new route is 
opened up from the middle and western states to the Pacific 
coast, passing through the mammoth wheat fields and stock 
ranches of the American and Canadian Northwest, and cross- 
ing the Great Divide in its grandest altitude enables the sight- 
seer to view the incomparable sublimity and grandeur of the 
Rockies and the lofty ranges beyond. 


THE GEORGE W. PROUTY CO. 


The above concern has been incorporated in Massachusetts 
with a full paid-up capital (some of the stockholders being 
printers who use the Prouty press), a noteworthy fact in these 
hard times. The presses will be made by Dennan & Tarbett, 
of Boston, under a strong contract. That firm’s reputation in 
the East is sufficient guarantee as to the manufacture of the 
machines. The inventor, Mr. Prouty, will devote his time to 
some new ideas and general inspection of the manufacture. 
The officers of the company are all young men, and, with 
plenty of capital, will spare no pains to keep the press at the 
‘‘ perfected ’’ standard as designed by the inventor. The com- 
pany also manufactures a machine for wood printing, and steel 
type, making a special branch of the business for wood print- 
ers’ supplies. The office and showrooms are at 130 Oliver 
street, Boston (one block from Fort Hill Square), and the man- 
ufactory is at 172 Oliver street. 


TWO NEW MACHINES. 


The World’s Fair proved to be the ‘‘coming out party”’ of 
two machines built for the use of bookbinders and printers. 
Machines for like purposes have been constructed by other 
manufacturers of bookbinders’ machinery than the manufac- 
turers of these two ma- 
chines, but until recently 
the W. O. Hickok Manu- 
facturing Company, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, celebrated for their 
ruling machines, ruling 
pens, and other ma- 
chinery for bookbinders 
and paper rulers, have 
never put upon the mar- 
ket machines of their 
own manufacture for wire 
stitching, or stapling 
bookwork, or for cutting 
paper. Some time ago, 
however, a crudely built 















but very simple wire 
stitcher was 
brought to their 


FOROGT 


attention, and after 
considering its 
good points, which 
sufficiently 
strong and of 
which there was 
a goodly number, 
the company de- 
cided to adopt the 
same as a nucleus 
of a stitcher which 
should be built and 
called the ‘‘ Hickok.’’ The inventor of certain improvements 
which were found on this crude machine was employed by the 
company to assist in the development of it. After completing 
several machines, and after having put them in active service, 
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some minor points were changed. Another test showed that 
the machine was a success. It attracted a very great deal of 
attention at the Fair, and many favorable comments were 
passed upon it by those who watched its workings. The other 
machine, new to the same manufacturing company, is a lever 
paper cutter. The design of the machine in many respects is 
a decided improvement upon machines of a like kind hereto- 
fore manufactured, and many are the new departures notice- 
able from the old devices which have heretofore been carried 
into the cutters made by various cutter builders. The design 
of the ‘‘ Hickok” lever cutter includes an inverted arch above 
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the knife and an ordinary arch below the “cutting stick.” 
Between these two arches the entire pressure and strain upon 
the machine is centered. The knife has the same swing to it 
which is usual in paper cutters ; in addition, however, it has a 
shear motion, which brings up finally with the edge of the 
blade and the cutting stick exactly parallel, one end of the 
knife gaining half an inch lead into the paper before the other 
end touches the upper sheet, thus doing away with a good deal 
of strain which an ordinary knife puts upon a machine. We 
might proceed with a detailed statement of the advantages of 
these two machines. We will, however, leave this for the 
Hickok Company to do in circulars, which they state they are 
about to issue. These can, no doubt, be secured by dropping a 
line to that company at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


ABOUT FOLDING MACHINES. 


Among recent shipments by the Dexter Folder Company, of 
Fulton, New York, was one of their newspaper folding 
machines with supplement insert attachment, which was 
shipped to Valparaiso, Chili. This machine goes into the office 
of the Chilian 7imes, published by Mr. Guillermo Helfmann. 
The samples of this paper shown the writer fully demonstrated 
the ability of the publisher to get out a really creditable sheet. 
The paper is a six-column quarto with four-page supplement. 
The supplement, by the use of this modern folding machine, 
will be pasted to and trimmed with the main sheet, making as 
complete a twelve-page paper as we can boast of in this 
country. The paper was very well printed on a good quality of 
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paper and contained several very nice half-tone cuts, one of 
them representing a large monument recently erected to the 
memory of the murdered Baltimore seamen. We understand 
that Mr. Helfmann uses American-made machines in his entire 
plant. He is well known among our press manufacturers, and 
stands very high in the estimation of all who know him. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


A CHOICE BARGAIN—A complete and extra well selected 
job printery located in a western city of 150,000. Four Price & Chand- 
ler jobbers ; cutter. Fully equipped for brief and commercial work. Elec- 
trical power. Enjoys a liberal patronage. No soliciting required. Located 
in the largest and finest building in the city. All material in first-class 
condition. Ill health cause for selling. Don’t write unless you mean busi- 
ness. Price $6,500 cash. Address ‘‘ NEBRASKA,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


Alu LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. Aiso his ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDE BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘‘ SPKCI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all type ounders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published fo printers. Also, by same author, 
“THE JOB PRINTER’S LIST OF PRICES AND ESTIMATE GUIDE,” 
price $1. Just published. 


AN OPPORTUNITY to buy a well-established book and job 
office which can show an average net profit of $50 per week for eighty 
consecutive weeks, at a price far below its real value, does not often present 
itself. Located in a central New York city of 30,000 population. Only first- 
class job office in the place. Will guarantee price tosuit. Il] health makes 
sale positive. Address ‘‘OPPORTUNITY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER with editorial ability desires situa- 
tion. Sober, reliable, republican. Good recommendations. Distance 
no objection. ‘‘ RELIABLE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


















FOR SALE, CHEAP—Model book and job printing estab- 
lishment in the ‘‘ boom city’’ of the country. Inventories about $40,000, 
including eight cylinder presses, Will sell at ‘‘slaughter’’ price,and make 
special terms. Write for descriptive circular, NIAGARA PRINTING CO., 
357-365 Seventh street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Eighth Medium Cleveland Gordon Press, never 
been.used. All complete, with steam fixtures, at a bargain. Address 
“ CLEVELAND,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—The patents, patterns, jigs and special tools for 
building the Eclipse and Baltimore Jobber Printing Presses. Address 
MAURICE E. SKINNER, Trustee, Baltimore, Maryland. 


FREE TO EVERY PRINTER !—‘“ The Lay of the Case,” 
printed on heavy cardboard, and showing the lay of pairs, job and 
triple cases. A real necessity in every office. Send postal to PRINTERS’ 
PUBLISHING CO., Ashbourne, Pa. 








PRINTER—An all-around newspaper and job compositor and 
pressman, with experience in proofreading and writing, sober and 
thoroughly sei te wants a permanent position. Address J. T. WIN- 


DELL, 229 North Seventh street, Richmond, Ind. 


NAME YOUR CHARGE per page to make and market 1,000 


books, 12mo, long primer leaded. Be specific. Address ‘‘ AUTHOR,” 


4829 St. Lawrence avenue, Chicago. 


ITUATION WANTED—A machinist, experienced hand on 
all kinds of printers’ machinery wauts position. Can give best refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘ MACHINIST,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


THE DOWST SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, AND ADVERTIS- 
ING RECORD AND LEDGER are superior to anything in the market. 
For sale by all booksellers and stationers. Sample sheets sent FREE on 
request. Publishers, E. lL. GRANGER & CO., Chicago. 





WANTED—A competent all-around printer desires position 
in a good office. Steady, industrious and a hustler on all kinds of 
work, poster work included. Address ‘‘H. A. E.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED — A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3, 

Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will pay 
THE INLAND 


20 cents apiece for same. Mail or bring to this office. 


PRINTER CO. 


WANTED— Practical printer with $1,500 to invest, to take 
active part in city book and job office publishing an established 
Protestant paper (weekly). Address ‘‘ HENRY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by a young man as foreman or job 


compositor in good office. Union, sober, practical. Good references. 


Address ‘*‘I,.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


16 page Illustrated 
Book giving dates 
and gm paid for 
Send two stamps 


National Coin Company, 53 K State street, Boston, Massachusetts, 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and ‘Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. eat 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no se a — A, 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S Z j My, S28 Stock Com pany 


GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 

























OR IN ANY WAY 
CONNECTED WITH A 








OF ANY KIND? 





IF SO, 


A ST 0 c mw H OL as. E Re ? YOU SHOULD POSSESS 








A NEW TOOL FOR THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, A COPY OP 
| BENDING a AND WITH THE —————————— 
ne J FLITE ...GOODWIN’S... 
= BENDER 
Pricey mS you ca EASILY LEARN THE IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING 





posrraie ants, ELITE MFG. CO., MARSHALL, MICH. aa BUSINESS MANUAL. 


-- HINTS ON RULE BENDING, 10 CENTS. . 











VERY Officer of, every Shareholder in, and every Bookkeeper for a ® 
Stock CoMPANY will find that this work contains many articles on 
subjects in which he is directly interested. It will also prove of 
< THE DURANT especial value to him as a BOOK OF REFERENCE. It contains more 
Qa practical information on the subject of STOCK COMPANIES than that 
: contained in all the other works which have ever been published. It is 
OUNTE RS in fact, an AUTHORITY on the subject among the largest corporations 

y of the world-—as witness, for example, the following: 

Received the Highest Award “Your explanation of STOCK Company | “Your book FAR SURPASSES my expec- 
BOOKKEEPING is most excellent. I shall tations, containing, as it does, so much valu- 


at the World’s Columbian Exposition. | adopt your plans TOTHELETTER. Would £ able information.”—CHAS. W. SIMMONS, 
not take $50.00 for the information I have with the Standard Oil Company, Cleveland, 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, Wis. gained from your article on Stock Com- | Ohio, November 28, 1890. 
+ 











panies alone! Your book is by far the 

*“*Would not part with it for five times the 
money I paid for it if I could not get another 
copy.’’—D. L. MORGAN, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, Nanticoke, Pa., 
December 27, 1890. 


most thorough and complete exponent of 
Advanced Bookkeeping I haye ever seen.”’ 
—W. L. BARNES, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Providence Coal Co., Providence, 
Ky., March 14, 1892. 





HARRISBURG, PA., August 20, 1893. 
Mr. A. A. STEWART, Salem, Mass. : 


THES sik ak. | sas eae en a a eh Peed Sorte AB Size of book, 74 x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and 
a — my copy for a good deal, unless I had first —— another. black; richly bound; 38,387 copies sold. Price, $3.00. (Sent, postpaid, 
Of the different works relating to the printing trade, that I have : : 
INTERS read, I think ** The Printer’s Art "’ leads them all. upon receipt of price.) Address all orders to 


CART. Beek asin The Inland Printer Co., 


A Book for Printers — 113 pages, in colors, 6x8 


inches, oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
A. A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Mass. 214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








PAT APRIL.7 1asi 


NEW LABOR=-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 
PRINTERS’ CHASE AND PAGE HOLDER. 


INVALUABLE IN BOOK AND JOB OFFICES. 
SIMPLICITY AND PERFECTION COMBINED. 


Does away with page-cord. Type will not pull in presswork. Best blank page and hollow square. 
Makes perfect register easy. Saves time and money. Prevents inaccuracy. 


a GO Se 


HIS new (patented April 7, 1891) addition to the labor-saving devices of the book and job office, is the result of much 
experiment by the patentee, who is an old and experienced book and job printer. It is made to accurate pica 
sizes, 3 ems wide, standard height, and in length runs from 14ems up. The lock-up for handling is quick, safe 
andeasy. The fastening pins are one point less than the holes, and when locked in the chase the pressman has an 
easy job to secure sure lock-up and perfect register. It is made in fonts for all sizes of page below 24 ems pica in width, 
and over that size will be made to order. 

We warrant this furniture to do all that is claimed for it —save much time and money, and to make better register 
and presswork than any other in use, in addition to its use just as any other furniture is used. 


W. P. HARDING & CO., Manufacturers, 
411 East Fifty-Seventh St., CHICAGO. 


ATT 


il 
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Tie IN2AND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Drach, Chas. A., iosireiene Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establish- 
ment in the South. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., 
etchers, half-tone, ma 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dear 


electrotypers, photo-zinc 
and relief-line en- 
rn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.’’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st... 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. Chicago 
office, 415-417 Dearborn street. 
The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 


works, 89 tog5 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, eet etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M.H.Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
Plate, book, news, colored, covers, manila, 
etc., and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 


cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 





BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS —“* 
wo METAL FURNITURE. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Chases. 
All-Brass Galleys. 


AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









340-342 
Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


... MANUFACTURERS OF... 


improved fron Case Stands. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR --+ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers” Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
a. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing an 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. Highest order of 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Piace, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Color 
plates by our new process a specialty. Artis- 
tic color printing done. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., elettrotypers and photo- 
engravers, 21-23 Barclay street to 26-28 Park 
Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers, 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Bronson, H., new and second-hand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Graham, E. K. & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and second-hand ma- 
chinery and supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabi- 
nets, and all printers’ wood goods. Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ [ATERIALS. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 


cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Mauufacturers of patent ar blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 

Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 


Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stahibrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. Mcl,eester, 
proprietor; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agents 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroest., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Palmer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco, Cal.; Branch, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 
goods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 
Texas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses an rinters’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Quads not copperfaced. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPESETTING [ACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 





























5+ MONROE Sr 
CHICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN 1576. 
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ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 
Zine Enéraving. 





Copper Half-Tone, 
Wax €néraviné, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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Ninety Ideas on 
Advertisement 
Composition..... 


E HAVE had printed, in neat pamphlet 
form, the ninety different designs of 
advertisement, “ Bicycling and Health,” 

submitted by our readers in accordance with 
our offer in the issue of October, 1893. If you 
wish to see how near alike the ideas of ninety 
printers were as to how the advertisement should 
have been displayed, order one of these books 
at once. Price, postpaid, 25 Cents. It will 
interest you. 


SRK 
The Inland Printer Co., 


Publishers, 
Chicago. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SPECIMENS OF 
LETTERPRESS 
PRINTING ::: 


E HAVE made arrangements with MESSRS. 
TOPHAM & LUPTON, of Harrogate, England, 
publishers of the above work, to supply same to 
readers of The Inland Printer. The book contains 
48 leaves of high grade specimens in black and colors, 
and is printed in excellent style. Size of page 8% x 11 
inches. American printers can get many ideas and 
suggestions as to arrangement of colors and style of 
composition by securing a copy of this book. It is 
well worth the price. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of 90 cents. About three weeks are re- 
quired to fill orders. Address, 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Diagrams of 
Imposition 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF COPIES OF THE FIRST EDITION 
OF ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION ’’ CIRCULAR (EIGHT 
PAGES), WHICH WE WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ON RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS 





IN STAMPS ..-ccccreveeesesesesesssccece 


THE NEW EDITION 


Is the same as the other, except the addition of Cuts, 
Initials, Ornaments, etc., for sale by us, making 
a neat pamphlet of thirty-two pages and 
cover. The price of this remains 
the same, TEN CENTS. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR ONE OF THE ABOVE. 
THE EDITIONS WILL SOON BE EXHAUSTED. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


214 MONROE STREET. cones SCAR. 








BOOK OF... wii. HEPRCPREDREDOD 
INSTRUCTION @ #2828 


Metal [ngraving 


FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


cocees IN 


A book for the apprentice, with Copies, Script 
Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Ciphers, 
Inscriptions, etc. Showing how to learn engraving, 
the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
instructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of 
the different branches and general information on en- 
graving. 48 pages; price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


To anyone sending us two subscriptions at the 
regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany 
the order, we will give one of the above books as a 
premium. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


..+s PUBLISHERS.... 
CHICAGO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 











CARDS, HANGERS, 
PANELS, FOLDERS, Etc. 
LINE... 


_peeniess > Are UNSURPASSED. 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Fan samples by 
express, $2.50. Rebate on $35.00 order. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods 
in the U.S. Send for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <QQ>> LTHOGRADHERS, —succnertoaet Prato of GOSGAGR 
ROUTING = 


Successors to and Proprietors of COSSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
e R OY LE’S 
MACHINES. 
RADIAL ARM, STRAIGHT-LINE AND OTHER KINDS. 
OUR ROUTING CUTTERS 


SHOOT PLANES, DRILLS, 
CIRCULAR anp JIG SAWS, TRIMMERS, 
AND MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


804 FANS 


PEERLESS 














Are used everywhere, and are 
acknowledged to be the best. 








Send for Circulars to 


we JOHN ROYLE & SONS, . 
PATERSON, N. Jv. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


_ RULING PENS. , 


a $4. 


a 


The Dredge Ruling Pen. 


EXTRA FINE LINES. 
NO MIXING OF INKS. 
BEST PEN MADE. 


A, DREDGE, Manufacturer, 
- NEW YORK. 





as as 


103 Beekman St., 


PIONEER PAPER oTOGK GD 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 824 §. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pace’t, 








The Black & Glawson 60’s 


oe e¢ ¢ 6 6 6 





. 6 6 « G 6 6 © 


ERFORATOR 


Made in three sizes: 20-inch, 24-inch 
and 28-inch. 





Descriptive Circular and prices furnished on 
application to 


The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 




















MSFEE-CO. Ci. O. 





The Murray Printing Machinery Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
CHAS. T. MURRAY & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEREOTYPE . 
~~ HEN MACHINERY. 
anp ZINC ETCHING . 
226 West Fifth Street, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


224 and 


Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 





MEGILL’S PATENT 
screw a Gauge Pins. 





Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 

A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND-— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











W. H. COX, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Gold Leaf and Dental Foil, 
ALSO DEALER IN 


METAL AND ALUMINUM LEAF, 
BRONZE POWDERS, Etc. 


839 West Indiana Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The best possible returns made for Skewings, 





47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRADE MARK. pe meas 1 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
* (529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
SPECINEN BOOKS ; 
FURNISHED ON | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
APPLICATION. 


BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 








Gilders' Rags, Cotton Waste, etc. 
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212-218 MONROE. ST. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


he 


Printer’s a 
rt. 


By A. A. STEWART. Ei 


...A Text Book and Book of 
Specimens. 113 pages, 6 x 8 
inches, oblong. 


Special Offer: 


mail a copy of this work FREE as a premium. 





ROM every place where this work has circulated, the 

most enthusiastic expressions have come concerning 

its value, both as an example of fine printing and as 
a practical instructor in the art. 
can commend for its practicability, its good taste, and its 
suggestiveness to the ambitious printer. 


It is a publication we 


PRICE, POSTPAID, IN PAPER COVER, $1.00; IN CLOTH, $1.50 


... Can be purchased at the office of 
THE INLAND PRINTER Co., CHICAGO. 


To anyone sending us three yearly 
subscriptions at $2.00 each, we will 





NacRellar’s 








2S A STANDARD WORK ue 


a American Griinker 


ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 


A MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managiug all depart- 


useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. Theseventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTEK COMPANY, 


Z2izae-]2isz Monroe street, 


CHICAGO. 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. tm. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacinc Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of snauneilal American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. : 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d. Monthly. 
NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 


BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED—A SHORT METHOD! 


Nichols Periest Order and Record Book 


FOR PRINTERS. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1891.) 


Bound Halt Russia. 


Capacity, 3,000 Orders. 


PRICE, $33.00. 


This Book serves both as an Order Book and Journal—no journalizing being necessary—making 
a short method of bookkeeping. Size of Book, 9 x 12 inches. 
By using this Book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, their cost, and if they 


have been posted. Once entered in this Book, it is impossible to omit charging an order. 


orders to 


Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO St: 


and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 


American Manufacturers 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - . NEW ZEALAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 














A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 
and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu- 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


.-. PUBLISHED BY... 


W. JOHN STONHILL, 


58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





++ THB + + 


Papert and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 


PER ANNUM 
PosT FREE. 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
ceived in payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not ?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 


of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EDITor. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





86 Loughborough Road,_ - 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
ec e AND 2c 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue. 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 





The Engraver and ‘Printer 
souvenir.— 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 

The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 

it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


$a Revista Cipografica. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
THE ONLY Journal devoted to Printing in Mexico. 


It circulates profusely throughout Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and also in Spain. 

Manufacturers and dealers in Printers’ Material 
are invited to publish advertisements in this 
paper, and the publishers guarantee a good and 
profitable success. RATES MODERATE. 


Correspondence in English solicited. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR; 10 CTS. PER COPY. 
Ep. M. VARGAS & Co., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 


P. O. Box 34. YRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICO. 








See specimen on page 315. 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 








$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 





22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New YorK. 


The [Jnion Printer. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL, UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - = = © - $1.00 
Six Months, - - + + «-« « - .50 


CHARLES J. DUMAR, Editor, 


12 Chambers St., Room 10, 
NEW YORK. 


WARREN C. BROWNE, 
PUBLISHER. 





The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 





[aaa representative Trade paper of the North- 
west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 
Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Months, 25 cts. 
Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON, 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 





AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribersto THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment 
from all parties direct from the office. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 











A $1.00 SOUVENIR 
FOR 50 CENTS. 


~ 








World’s Fair. 
five colors. 


in tube. 








RULEWORK DESIGN. |: 


6= is the Columbian Souvenir design, composed of brass 

6 rule, by Charles T. Peyton, Chicago, and exhibited at the 
It is 22x30 inches in size, and printed in 

Suitable for framing. We have secured a number of 

copies and will sell same at 50 cents each, postpaid, securely packed 

If you have not ordered one, do not delay. 

Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





WEST 


OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


Room 618 HomMmME INSURANCE BUILDING, 





CHICAGO. 


THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 
REMEMBER specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to beink-saving. [lountings to order. 


If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders. 












with ....... 


field of work. 
Witness : 


Fgreement: To Whom It May Concern: 


We, THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., OF HARRISBURG, PA., do agree with the Trade and 


about to purchase and install one or more of our n 
Chat each and every machine and part thereof is hereby guaranteed to be of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL, 

made by COMPETENT WORKMEN, at OUR MODEL SHOPS, at HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A.; and 
Furthermore, that every machine OF OUR MAKE will do, properly and quickly, all things in its 
OUR SPECIALTY IS IMPROVED BOOKBINDERS’ AND RULERS’ MACHINES, PENS AND TOOLS. 


(Signed) 





of .. 


rachines for the BOOKBINDER AND PAPER-RULER, 


CPU. SA 





who is 
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TYPE FOUNDERS’ TYPE 


PRINTERS’ TYPE 
vs. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Starting out with an entirely new equipment of our own design 
and manufacture, and being unprejudiced by tradition or asso- 
ciation with older concerns, we have been enabled to adopt 
innovations and improvements in type making of the greatest 
importance. These changes enable the printer to save a large 
percentage of the cost of composition, improve the quality of his 
work and reduce the outlay for material: They appeal alike 
to proprietor, foreman and compositor. A circular descriptive of 
these improvements mailed free to any address. We are not in 
the Trust and solicit your patronage. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
. 






217-219 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 
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NEW YORK QUADRUPLE STAND. 


> THE HAMILTON MEG. Co. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Woop Type 


x=» Printers’ Furniture. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN PRINTERS’ 
FURNITURE IN THE WORLD! 








ES MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
We were the only Manufacturers in our line receiving an Award. 








© 


OUR ENTIRE DISPLAY 








. 


economize floor space. 


at the World’s Fair has been purchased by The Henry O. Shepard Company, in whose office 
THE INLAND PRINTER is printed. This is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of our goods. 


—— 








E invite printers’ attention to the cut we show above of NEW YORK 
QUADRUPLE STAND, which has been successfully designed to 


Write for particulars. We can show you a saving of 40 
per cent floor space. ARE YOU PAYING RENT? This is worth your investigation. 





















































[== OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS. 
























































ESTABLISHED 1865. 


WN. FREUND & SONS, 


155 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers and Printers 


FOR THE TRADE. 


STEEL DIES 4% STAMPING. 
STEEL PLATE PORTRAITS anpo ETCHINGS. 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Reception and Calling Cards, 
Letter and Note Heads, Business Cards, etc. 


Send for Samples. 


To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is ‘your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Jan., 94. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Start Right for — 
1894.... 


BY SENDING TO 


(SANE BROS. & 60. 


179 Monroé St., GHIGAGO, 
406 North Third St., ST. LOUIS, 


Book Binders’ 
Supplies, 


PAPER LEATHER 
COVER PAPERS, Etc. 





Te Bound to be Preserved ! 





Te 





THAT 
Is 

WHY 
YOUR 
INLAND 
PRINTERS | 
SHOULD 
HAVE 
GOOD 
COVERS. 
SECURE 
THEM 
AT 
ONCE. 


al ail 


cover, 








destroyed or damaged. 
bound. They are worthy of it. 


which can be put on by any binder. 


ordering, be sure and mention which volume you wish cover for. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
214 MoNnROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


AGAZINES as valuable as THE INLAND PRINTER should have a perma- 
nent place in your library. The loose numbers are liable to be mislaid, 


Protect and save them by having them neatly 
Vol. X (October, 1892, to March, 1893,) and 


Vol. XI (April, 1893, to September, 1893,) we are prepared to furnish cases for 


These covers are made in half Russia 


back and corners, cloth sides, and neatly lettered and finished. Price for each 


$1.00; postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada. In 


Address 
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Cedi 


CELEBRATED 


BYRON WESTON Go. 





nen Ledger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. , 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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OUR LEDGER PAPER GENEALOGY. 

















e SIZES IN STOCK. 
Linen Stock. 600 8HEET COUNT. 
Size. Weight. 
Skillful Pint Caps. ssi.. 14x 17 — 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 lb. 
° e PURINE Siuin:< 9.00 ek a 16 x 2I — 20, 24, 28, 30 lb. 
Manipulation. Folio Post ....... 17 xX 22 — 20, 24 lb. 
66 e 99 Medium ......... 18 x 23 — 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 lb. 
/ e ger | Ss, Pee Pere 19 x 24 — 24, 28, 32, 44 lb. 
Double Cap...... 17 x 28 — 28, 32, 36, 40 lb. 
Super Royal ..... 20 x 28 — 54 lb. 
Double Demy ....21 x 32 — 56, 60 lb. 
Double Medien. .23 x 36 — 72, 80 Ib. 
List Price, 20 cents per Ib. 
SIZES IN STOCK. 
500 SHEET COUNT. 
od Color and Size. Weight. 
Go E POPS oie lirns 14x 17 —14, 16, 18, 20 lb. 
Strong Fiber. sd S TRIS sikascncnes 16 x 21 — 20, 24, 28, 30 Ib. 
i t d d L d FOHO Posts. is... 17 xX 22 — 20, 24 1b. 
Careful Finish : an ar eC per.” pe eer 18 x 23 — 28, 32, 36, 4o lb. 
and Hard Sizing. Ee eee 19 x 24 — 28, 32, 44 Ib. 
Double Cap....... 17 x 28 — 28, 32, 36, 40 lb. 
Double Demy..... 21 x 32 — 56, 60 lb. 
List Price, 18 cents per Ib. 
SIZES IN STOCK. 
500 SHEET COUNT. 
Size. Weight. 
Flat Cap ........: 14x 17—14, 16, 18, 20 Ib. 
66 i. Bete tees 16 x 21 — 24, 28, 30 lb. 
enera e ger.” Folio Post........ 17 x 22 — 20, 24 lb. 
Medium.......... 18 x 23 — 28, 32, 36, 4o lb. 
ROPE gin ck decree 19 x 24 — 28, 32, 44 lb. 
Double Cap....... 17 x 28 — 28, 32, 36, 4o Ib. 


Double Demy..... 21 X 32 — 56,60 lb. 
List Price, 14 cents per Ib. 


If there was space on the page we would demonstrate still further the results of 


good material and workmanship. These results, however, are easily ascertained; if you 


are not using our papers, we advise you to try them. Don’t take anything else for 


Ledgers, Records, Bonds, Deeds, Policies, Time Tables, First-Class Commercial Stationery, 


etc., etc.; our Ledger Papers cover all these requirements. 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
216 and 218 Monroe Street, 


Chicago. 
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OUR FIRST-CLASS 
TREASURY BOND, 
BANK NOTE ano 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 





INLAND PRINTER. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS 
anv BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


Parsons Raper (0. A 


olyoke, Mass. eeeee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


{LASSI 


WATERMARKED 


“SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER.” 





KEITH PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. ~ 

















KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

. ; 4 rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 
write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by goad judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 

tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 
Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads. etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountry. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Make exclusively high grade 
loft-dried Papers. 


They are the largest manu- 
facturers of these goods in 
the world. 

Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 


supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 
desired. 


Their .... 
Ledger Papers, 
Bond Papers, 
Linen Papers, 
Their... 
White Flat Writings, 
Tinted Flat Writings, 
in either laid or wove, antique or 
smooth finish, 
(i are 
Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 
in both white and tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 

Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 
approach them in this respect. 

— prices are no higher than the prices others ask for inferior 

oods. 
‘ They will be pleased to send you samples, if your dealer doesn’t 


carry the goods. 
WM. WHITING, TREASURER, 


Product, 
27 Tons 
Daily. 


Possess all known merits as 
to durability, strength, 
writing surface, color and 
general appearance. 


Arethe Papers par excellence 
for business stationery. 
Their writing qualities are 
perfect, and the printer or 
lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 


Are the very best goods to 
be had for all purposes, 
where cardboard is re- 
quired. 
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CREAM LAID~~-WHITB WOVE. 
BA ; | HIS well-known brand of Linen 
wha Paper has been made by this 
XS) | Company under this name and de- 
\ 2 sign for twenty years. The words 











| ‘‘PURE LINEN’’ have been copied 
U by other manufacturers, but this 


Company are the original and sole 


| ap } owners of this design and combi- 
nation of words. 


| 
FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. | 
| 
: 
| 

















mrnverewvnes x RIVERSIDE PAPER CO. 











The following well-known Houses are OUR DIRECT AGENTS for the HOLYOKE, MASS. 
“PURE LINEN STOCK” LINEN: 


New York, .« ... > J. F. Anderson, Jr. & Co. 
Boston and Denver, . Carter, Rice & Co. 
Philadelphia, ... . MNescochague Mfg. Co. 





This Company also make the following brands of High 
Grade, Animal Sized, Pole Dried Writing Papers : 


San Francisco, . . . Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch. MAGNA CHARTA BOND, 
L Made from ‘‘PURE LINEN STOCK”’ are made and carried 
ENV in stock in all sizes and two weights by the DUNDEE RECORD, 





Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. RIALTO EXTRA FINE. 





GEo. F. KENny, President. GEO. W. MOSER, Treas.- Gen, Mgr. 


Established 1882. FRANK A. BurGESs, Secretary. 


RIVERSIDE EXTRA SUPERFINE, 
Incorporated 1874. 


Se 


os W\oser-Bursess 


Paper Gompany, 
Bradner Smith & Gompany, sen 


Paper Makers, §= === PAPER 33> 


xs 119 MONPOG Str6Cb,)  GarpBoarp, RULED GOODS, | 
wt Ghicado. ENVELOPES, 


TAGS, TWINES, ETc. 





ANY ORDERS FOR GOODS 
RECENTLY CARRIZO BY 2357 and 259 (Monroe Street, 


F.P. ELLIOTT & CO. . 
SHOULD BE SENT TO US. Ghicago. 














—>+--— SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. -4--<~—- 
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THE WETTER Nunsering racine 


STRONG. COMPACT. DURABLE. SELF-CHANGING. REQUIRES NO ATTACHMENTS. 


‘ ~ the latest improved 
The Cut Ilustrates yee oncative 
Numbering Machine for use on printing presses, which 
has within the past six years gained a world wide repu- 
tation. Over 6,000 of these ‘‘ PRONOUNCED” money 
makers being in constant use by all the leading bank 
note companies and printing offices throughout the 
United States and all European countries. 

It is the smallest typographical numbering machine 
that can be produced, and is superior to any other 
method for executing any class of numbering; being so 
small in size permits of printing and numbering at one 
single impression, a saving of 100 per cent. 


wer ae 


ee sai 





PATENTED MAY 26, 1885. 
PATENTED OCT. 16, 1888. 


- 
°o eo 


ewe 


There is no wear or tear to the machine; being con- 
structed entirely of best tool steel, they will last a lifetime. 

They are sold at a very moderate price, enabling 
every small printing establishment to have a numbering 
machine to perform its own numbering and avoid the 
delay consequent to sending the work to larger estab- 
lishments. 

Write for catalogue and circular. 
solicited. 


Correspondence 


BQ” All the Admission Tickets of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition are numbered with the Wetter 
Numbering Machine. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 AND 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





W. B. ConkKEY Company. 
° © 


OOK Manufacturers for 
Printers and Publishers. 
Publishers and Printers of the “ Official Catalogue,’’ paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 ; 
‘‘ Official Directory,” cloth $2.50; and ‘“‘Conkey’s Complete Guide,” 


paper 25 cts., of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade. 
SEND FOR BSTIMATBS. 
OFFICES: 


Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers and Printers..... 
Steel Dies and Embossing, 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND CARDS, 
SPRING AND OPENING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
BUSINESS CARDS AND LETTER HEADS. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 





63-71 & 78-88 Plymouth Place Nos. 341-351 Dearborn Street Mtttr1101eve.--AS6 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO. SAMPLES SENT..... CHICAGO. 
ILLINOIS PAPER GOMPANY,|W: 4. FOWLER, “eec™ 
212 and 214 


181 Monroe Street, Chicago, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Book, Cover, DocUuMENT, Rope AN 
No. 1 MANILA | 
Western Agents for the unrivaled PARKER’S 
BLOTTING. 


Monroe Street, 


nance. Daper 


My lines are complete, and 3% and prices are as low as the 
comprise a full assortment of j market and the quality of 
’ the goods will allow. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
Your orders and corre- 
spondence solicited, which 
will be fully appreciated and 
have prompt attention. 


Book, Hews, Cover, | 
Writing Papers, 

Cardboards, | 
Envelopes, Etc., | 





GEO. D. FORREST, SECRETARY. 


WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER. 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
Company 


120 AND 122 FRANKbIN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 


CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





TELEPHONE NO. 251. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX, 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
a a 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, bb | Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, . 

et ewer Baie og Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing Print Papers, 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
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L. L. BROWN Varer Co. 


ADAMS, MASS. 






EN DO NOT PUT “NEW WINE INTO OLD BOTTLES,” 
but they often record valuable documents and 
accounts upon paper of an inferior quality ; 
thus practicing a “Penny wise and Pound 
foolish” economy, saving a few cents per 
pound on the paper that enters into the 
making of a County Record or Ledger. The 
result is, after a few years the leaves become 
yellow and brittle by use, they break out at 
the back, and a book in which are inscribed 
valuable records, to which time gives added 
value, is a source of care and anxiety ever after. 
There are certain brands of Ledger Papers 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 
L. L. Brown Paper Co’s Linen Ledgers. This 
company has made a specialty of this one 
article, “Linen Ledger Paper,” for more than 
forty years; it is the same year after year, 
strength of fiber insuring durability in daily 
use, and a sizing that resists climatic changes 
are points of excellence that commend this 
brand to those who want the best. Ask your 
stationer or blank book maker for our brand. 











Yours truly, 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


(ills Establispen 


+++ 1850. 
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Great Boon to Printers. 
A Help to Artistic Printing. 


9) 





aayZ Our new Tint Block Process enables every printer to 
ma 0K make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for em- 
“ bellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, etc., 
without the services of an engraver. The handling of the 
whole process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him to 
decorate his work and produce elegance and effect in com- 
mercial printing with the greatest ease and dispatch. 
Absolutely no experience required, as every job printer 
can use the process successfully ; for this reason it especially 
commends itself to small printing offices, that have not the 
facilities which necessarily exist in larger establishments, 
as every job printer, with a little intelligence, can by the use 
of our Patent Tint Plates, Tools and Book of Instructions, 
do his own engraving, and produce tint blocks of all kinds 
in a variety of designs, for single letters or whole forms, 
with as much dispatch as he can set display composition, and 
at trifling expense. 
PRICE OF THE PROCESS. 
The price for an entire outfit is $1 


.00, with right to use the process, and 
includes six plates 10x13 inches aack (four plain plates and two designed 
plates), instruction book, tools, bottle of hardening solution, correcting 
paste, etc. 

Testimonials of progressive representative printers from all parts of 
the United States who are users of the process, together with samples of 
their work, sent upon receipt of stamp. 


Export orders will receive prompt attention. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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‘Do you want an Experienced, Efficient 
and Economical 


ASSISTANT EDITOR ? 
SYNDICATE SERVICE of the American 


~~ 3-c- 
eee HE 
[ Press Association will supply that need 


perfectly. It will fill every department of your paper, 
except the local, in a more satisfactory manner than an 
assistant editor could, and leave you free to concentrate 
your attention on locals and advertising. This service 
costs from 20 to 33 cents a column, including first-class 
cuts, and saves the expense of composition. Its utility 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of over 6,000 


publishers. 
THIS ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Is fully up to date; always on time; never kicks; no 
brain fag; no bodily ills; enterprising, but 
quiet and inoffensive. 


For further information, address 


American Press Association, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
BOSTON. CINCINNATI. ST. PAUL. 
PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. OMAHA. 
BUFFALO. INDIANAPOLIS. DALLAS. 
PITTSBURGH. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 











The 


AGS EAS 





° 

















SPEED 3,600 e, 
TO 7,500 EMS 


PER HOUR. 


SdddDDDDDDIDDDIINIIIIDD 


EASILY OPERATED. 
QUICKLY LEARNED. 

SINGLE OPERATOR. 
NO LOOSE TYPE. 

NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NEW FACE FOR EVERY ISSUE. 


melted and cast into 


©© 











ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
MACHINE IN USE. 


type characters to print an entire line. 








IGAGFIGQHSGSGFSGBHQHDHNQHNGH 


inotppe 


YY 


MACHINE COMPOSITION. 








a HIS MACHINE, operated by finger-keys like a typewriter, automat- 
ically produces and assembles, ready for the press or stereotyping 
table, type-metal bars or linotypes, each bearing, properly justified, the 


After use, the type bars are re- 
new bars. 


Saving over Hand Gomposition, 50 per Gent and Upward. 
USED BY ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY LEADING DAILIES. 


‘Avpress The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





THE OTTO Gas ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 





35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
-_PHILADELPHIA. 





Start Right for 
1894.... 


BY SENDING TO 


(SANE BROS. & 60. 


179 Monroé St., GHIGAGO, 
406 North Third St., ST. LOUIS, 


Book Binders’ 
Supplies, 


PAPER LEATHER 
COVER PAPERS, Etc. 





Tre DEXTER 


Bighest Award 


on Folding (Qachinery 
at Golumbian 
Exposition — $ +} 


INS C 


SLECTRIC MAGNET. 






ELECTRIC REGISTER 


ATTACHMENT 


eo @ @ 
porte. 

Pegs me 
ft ‘ 


ete 7. ‘ 





- 
a 
a 

































EMO p 


TOGATTERY |e | 


ANN 


THIS ATTACHMENT WAS AWARDEDA 


AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION... Special Diploma 


..+» WRITE US FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR..... 


DEXTER FOLDER Go., - FULTON.N. Y. 
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Designing and Building 


«+» OF SPECIAL... 


MIXKACHINERY 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 





With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N. Y. 








HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





: 





THE WMMERICH 


—+> IMPROVED #-— 





Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
q SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 
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THINK...carefully 
DECIDE...wisely 
ACT... promptly 


AND SEND YOUR 


ee NGRAVING 


BLOMGREN 
BROTHERS 
& CO. 


— 175 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Of every kind for general and special work are made by 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


If you are an enterprising printer you should give these 
Inks a trial. We know that a trial order results in steady 


custom, because our Inks never fail to please. 


347 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 
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THE HUBER TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 





ap PN 


LP 
Hit 


DOUBLE ROLLING + SINGLE END + SIX TRACKS + AIR SPRINGS 
FRONT OR BACK DELIVERY.—\— 











ten or twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp | equaled by any other machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel 
and rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give | with the best rolling curve known to mechanics. From two to three teeth 
way in the least degree. always in contact, thus obviating lost motion. 
The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. The sheet is delivered in front, clean side to the fly, without the printed 
The Register is absolutely perfect at all speeds of the press, the bedand | side coming in contact-wit t-anything. Fly motion positive, no strap, no 
cylinder being locked in full gear twelve inches before the contact of bearers | slamming. The motion is the same in delivering sheet and returning for 
takes place, and remaining in gear for several inches after the head line | next sheet. a. 
haspassed. = = ; res | The Fly can be disconnected at a moment's notice. 
tat ne Distribution ta stakivem Foss bead. te. S08 of o- . fo a | This press is designed for the finest quality of cut and color work ; can 
plished by charging the form with fresh ink both ways from one fountain. | be used to charge the form both ways with fresh ink, or as a aaake a 
| 


The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every | The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is un- 
| 


The Air Springs are applied vertically ; the piston-head does not come | press, four or two rollers. 
out of the cylinder; no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated " 


while press is in motion at all speeds. No complicated movements to get out of order. 








SIZES: 
No.1. 4 Rollers, covering entire form. Bed 44 x 60 inches inside bearers, Matter, 40% x 56 inches, 
No. * 3 “ oe “ “ “a 48 x 60 “ “ec oe oe 44% x 56 “ 
No. 2. 4 oe “oo “oe “oe e 37% x 52 ia) “ “ “ 34 x 48 “ 
No. 2. 3 “ Lad “ “oe “oe 41% x 52 “ “ “ “ 338 x 48 “ 


DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED: 


No.1. 4 Rollers. Length over all, 15 ft. Width over all, 9 ft.3in. Height overall,6ft.4in. Weight boxed, aboutg tons. Speed, yoo to 1,300. 
moet eS es me 15 ft. 8in. - : ft. 3 in - “6 ft. 4 in. “ ne ** 9% tons. ‘* 850 to 1,200, 
noO2 2 ” 13 ft. 6 in. — ‘ 8 ft. 7 in. ze genet ©. 6) * Se 7 “(9 tome ‘* 950 to 1,500. 
no. 2.3 © sy s 14 ft. 2in. Ks * SR 7 in as « gh.5 - ” “7% tons. ‘* goo to 1,500. 


We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone-pulleys, driving-pulleys, two sets of roller-stocks, wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. 


We refer you fo a few firms running Two-Revolution Huber Presses :—y. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 
& Son; Mclaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum 
& Co.; Jersey City Printing Co. and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; Frey Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; cteoy ey Printing Co., St. Louis Mo.; R. P. Studley 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio: Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; Knight & Leonard, Chicago; Methodist Book Concern, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Pantagraph Printing and Stationery House, Bloomington, IIl.; W. C. Gage Son, Battle Creek, Mich.; Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Feitsch & Wilson, Chicago. 


Ninety-seven presses running in these houses. 


_ Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber. 
Size of Bed, 26 x 35. Form, 23 x 33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. 


59 Ann St. and 17-23 Rose St., NEW YORK. 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON ’ t No. rm aes St., . CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, WESTERN MANAGER. 








i 
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Remember... 
Scere tse 


THAT we use beautiful hard woods in 
the manufacture of our goods, and finish caserana'Sgures, or one cap font anda cap and lower 
on the natural wood. We charge you ~~ aes 

the same prices you would 








/ 15 SIMIINLLS 














= Send for our. complete pay for the cheap stained GZ Yi 7 tL, Wife LTT 
Catalogues showing affairs turned out by other SMM ify 
EVERYTHING you want. manufacturers. : 
BS " California Job Case.—Has 14 boxes less on cap side 
| ee ig — Italic _ Case, giving more apene 
--- THE HAMILTON MFC Co 
' t & 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. oo 
aan sabia —4s © MANUFACTURERS OF .... 


WOOD TYPE 


avd PRINTERS’ — 
ae URNITURE. “cwarded 


in our line at 
the. 


World’s Fair. 























HAMILTON’S POLHEMUS STAND. 


When you are planning for the 
New Year’s Business .. . 


%® DON’T make the mistake of thinking 
that it is economical or wise to get 
along with the old outfit. Practical 
furniture and labor-saving tools, with 
which work can be turned out in 
one-half the time required when worn 
out and defective materials are used, 
are great factors in success these 
times. 


Xe RR RR 


WISCONSIN WINDOW CABINET, WITH PATENT TILTING BRACKET. 


...,OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS. 
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T-W-8 C-B- SHERIDAN~ “""3 
—2@ Paper ©utters 
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“Sheridan Auto” Gutter 
“The Sheridan” Gutter 
“Empire State” Gutter 
“Perfection” Gutter 
“Perfect Gem’’. Gutter 


URRERRER 


Bg 























——_____ 








7 [Ale vet more Medals See SS a 
? SS 
and Diplomas at the Ss ° 
MOE, 
WORLD'S GCOLUMIBIAN EXPOSITION | QE" e &% 
| SS re 
{ — than any one else in our line in SES \) ‘) ZS 
| SS 
the world. Ws CG 














F Weer the largest stock 
in the Country, and 
can furnish a Full Outfit for the 


Largest Bindery or Paper Box 
Shop at once. EF 





SEND FOR 











1894 
} CATALOGUE. 
‘a 
2, 4 and: 6 Reade Street, . WORKS: 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHAMPLAIN, NX. ¥. CHICAGO. 
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requires, combined with integrity of purpose in invariably supplying the 
dollar’s worth for the dollar paid. 


Results are what the public want, not pretense nor subterfuge. Honest 
goods require only honest statements to find their market—their quality 
produces the result. Misleading announcements may create a temporary 
demand, but invariably end in exposure. 


ege 
True competition is rivalry in public service, and has two as- 


pects—consisting on one side in raising quality, and on the other in reducing 
prices—to improve quality is to widen demand and bring about lower prices. 


e 
Promises should never outrun performance ; one disappointment will be 
remembered when a score of special accommodations in time and surprises 
in the superior quality of work delivered have been forgotten. 


You undoubtedly place your orders where you anticipate the best 


value for your money. The belief that you are patronizing the right 
concern may not be warranted by the facts. 


Looking Backward . The trade saying of ‘‘One price, no Devia- 


tion ’’—had no existence in the engraving business before our day. Until 
1886 the engraver had as many prices as customers. We determined that 
the country was ready for a one-price system—a fixed price for a given 
quality, involving a saving in time, lower prices, and the truth about goods. 


td] 
Looking F orward : Appreciating to the full that our success in the 


future as in the past is only to be attained by a continuation of conscientious 
efforts to supply our patrons with the goods they require in an acceptable 
quality, at right prices, our never failing effort will be to keep abreast of 
the times in every department of our establishment. 


You cannot be certain that you are treating yourself right in continuing to 
patronize other concerns without investigating our claim to being the only 
one-price engraving establishment and the most reasonable, reliable and 
prompt. By doing business with us once you may readily determine 
whether you can do better elsewhere, either in price or quality, as we have 
but one for each. 


BENEDICT’S TYPOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATOR is the most thorough expounder 
of the various arts and processes of manufacturing plates for letter-press printing; it is yours 
for a two-cent stamp. 


als s 
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Engravers by all Methods 
...and Electrotypers. 


GEO. H. BENEDIGT & GO. 


175-177 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 





POD eee revere eave ave® eevee ® eva vaver® @ravavaver® Ovevevave © OreVg ave © # eva vave © Oravevave © 0 avevave © rave vere ® 8 avevave® vevevave® 0 veVevevere ev eVaVeVe ee eVevevete 


Success in any line lies in the ability to produce that which the public 
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Why Is It? 


No NPRINCIPLED SALESMEN, representing competing press 
eS manufacturers, seem to have a spécial ‘‘ grudge” against the 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


And claim to cite an instance where a certain press of this style did 
not give satisfaction. 

Unselfish fellows, indeed, who either have the interest of pro- 
spective buyers at heart, or e/se are alarmed at the steadily increasing 
sales of BABCOCK Machines. 

The press which they refer to was the first of its kind ever sold 
in the West; was used for several years in a Chicago printing office ; 

passed through a 

















serious conflagra- 
tion — falling from 
the fourth floor into 
a basement—and is 
today in use in a 
large Indiana office, 
whose owner says 
he ‘‘wouldn’t trade 
it for a press of any 
other make.” 

And this is the 
machine that has 
caused these sales- 
men so many sleep- 














less nights. 


The sales of BABCOCK Presses, during the World’s Fair period, 
were in excess of those made by any ¢wo rival manufacturers, simply 
because the printing fraternity had an opportunity of making com- 
parisons. Comparisons ave odious—for ‘‘the other fellow.” The 
Babcock never shines more reslpendently than when working side by 
side with other makes. 

Do not buy a cylinder press of any kind without first making 
careful investigation of the BABCOCK. 


Send for Catalogues. 


BABGOGK. PRINTING PRESS MFG. 60. 
» +++ NEW LONDON, GONN, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


General Western Agents, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Barniart Bros. 
& Spindler. 


ANT I~COMBINE 


Typé Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 








183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper. 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and as a 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 





BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








The Perry Quoin 






PATENTED AUG. 6, 1803. 





a i . 
GOOD PRINTERS WILL SEE 2) 


ITS MERITS Ni 


AT A GLANCE. 


Zz — 


It will not Slip. 

It will not Break. 

The Leverage is Periect. 
Inseparable. 

Positive Bearings. 








EXPERTS PRONOUNCE IT 
Ever 
Offered 


The Very Best Quoin #::.. Because IT 1S! 


PERRY QUOIN CO. 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Price, per dozen, $2.50, net. 
For Sale by all Typefounders. 









THE [EADING ESTABLISHMENT, 
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HAF TONE 
(]ves Process ): 






“FOR WORK IN QUANTITIES 





- $pecimens upon application, 
State nature required: 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 








THE tNEFIAG OO. 


One of the letters from the photograph exhibited at the World’s Fair, ‘‘The Largest Photo in the World,” 
made by Strauss, photographer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Half-tone reproduction by 
ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
350 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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BETHLEHEM. 


FRONTISPIECE, Half-tone engraving from photograph, by 
THE INLAND PRINTER A. ZEESE & Co., CHICAGO. 
ove ° . ’ ’ 
FEBRUARY, 1894. Duplicate plates for sale, 








